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The Harvest of Worthy Living: A Thanksgiving Thought 











ts is fitting that the farmer, who of all men seems to have 
(“Z) his blessings most directly from the Almighty hand, 
should put himself in harmony with the spirit of the season. 

“Thou hast anointed me with the oil of gladness above my 
fellows’—so indeed may the average farmer say in our Pro- 
gressive Farmer territory, for nowhere else in the South 
this year have crops generally been so good as with us, and in 
the few sections where crops have been poor, the high prices 
which have prevailed for several years and especially this year, 
have sufficed to put almost every one in good financial con- 
dition. 


ey NCH AGAIN the Thanksgiving season is here, and it 


& 


From a temporal standpoint, therefore, our 1909 Thanks- 
giving Day finds us with abundant cause for gratitude to the 
Giver of all good gifts; and this Thanksgiving, as all other 
Thanksgivings, finds us rich beyond our dreaming, in wealth 
that is worth more than crops or land or money—wealth which 
alas! many of us never even think of. 

There is the beauty of nature, the glory of the changing 
seasons; our world made beauteous through this autumn time 
and throughout the year with magnificence such as no artist 
has ever been able to put on canvas, and only the tonic of 
good health and right living needed at any time to make mere 
existence a joy. 

There is again a wealth of friendship, a wealth which all of 
as may have for the asking and yet in which most of us are con- 
tent to be paupers where we might be kings. Let us thank God 
at this Thanksgiving time for the privilege of friendship, and 
resolve that this shall mean more to us during the coming year. 

“To make on the whole a family happier by his presence” 
—this, too, is one of our privileges expressed in Stevenson’s fine 
phrase, and a privilege which most of us neglect; for it is in 
the home that the fruitage and sweetness of life must be found, 
the fruitage of which, for most of us, the daily work is but the 
budding and the leafage. If every reader of The Progressive 
Farmer should only realize at this Thanksgiving time his priv- 
ilege of adding joyousness to the home, and then resolve to 
exercise this privilege to the uttermost this coming year, the 
world itself would not be made over, but for hundreds and 
thousands of these men and their families it would be a new 
world indeed. 

 Poterd ©@ 

To ignore the unpleasant things and emphasize the pleasant 
things; to encourage the worthy in every member of the family 
and bring sympathy rather than abuse for the unworthy, and to 
resolve that the home circle shall be a center of good chter and 
inspiration—this will make every day a thanksgiving day, and 
bring to us the perfect sweetness and fruitage of worthy liv- 
ing. Let us aim, with Henry van Dyke, ‘‘to be governed by our 
admirations rather than by our disgusts; indeed the joyous- 
ness of Thanksgiving comes largely from the fact that we then 
put the emphasis on our blessings rather than on our unpleas- 
antnesses. And to keep the Thanksgiving spirit we must have 
the temper of the man who thinks of the good rather than of 
the bad, and is glad that thorns have roses rather than miser- 
able because roses have thorns. 

To shift the emphasis from the unpleasant things to the 
pleasant things and from Our own little narrow interests to the 
larger interests of the family and the race—this after all is the 
greatest secret of the happiness that endures. A man who 
finds happiness only in his own successes and his own pleas- 





ures may at any time become a bankrupt and a pauper, but 
the man whose interest is in promoting the larger happiness 
of his fellows has fallen heir to the joyousness of the whole 
world, a treasure that never fails, whatever may happen to him 
individually. 

“To make the smile on other lips our own, 

To live upon the light in others’ eyes’’— 


this is to multiply our own personal pleasures just in propor- 
tion to the largeness of the interest that we feel in others and 
to find the springs of Thanksgiving that never run dry. 


& 

Our life, indeed, cannot become a source of thanksgiving’ to 
us, it is all a meaningless misfit, until we have found its deepest 
meaning and the ultimate purpose of existence: a purpose be- 
yond ourselves and our personal fortunes, it being nothing less 
than the help that we can give in carrying the whole race 
forward toward the perfect day,—a help given in large meas- 
ure by our greatest men, but a help which is also distinct and 
definite on the part of every man whose life counts for good 
among his family and his friends. As Dr. Chas. D. Mciver used 
to say, ‘The generations of men are but the relays in the on- 
ward march of civilization,’ and we are all of us soldiers in 
the ranks of an army as old as time itself, whose goal is ‘that 
far-off divine event to which the whole creation moves.” 

Any man who is doing any work by which the world is 
made better, happier and more fruitful, is fulfilling the su- 
preme purpose of his existence, and should have the joy of 
knowing that he is in harmony with the spirit of the ages and 
the Ruler of the Universe. To-day there is no more significant 
phase of human progress than the progress that ig making in 
agriculture, and the wide-awake farmer who is improving his 
methods and playing his part in the great agricultural revo- 
lution now going on, has special cause for Thanksgiving this 
year in the thought that he is doing his part in carrying for- 
ward the master-purpose of all time. 


We cannot refrain from quoting here again—and it is 
singular, now we think of it, how closely our thought has 
followed it—that beautiful expression of Phillips Brooks’ — 

“And so let us thank God on Thanksgiving Day. Nature is 
beautiful and fellow men are dear, and duty is close beside us, 
and He is over us and in us. What more do we want ex- 
cept to be more thankful and more faithful, less complaining of 
our trials and our times, and more worthy of the tasks and 
privileges He has given us?” 

At this Thanksgiving Day, therefore, we have thought it fit- 
ting to turn aside from the more material things and inquire 
if the members of The Progressive Farmer Family, along 
with their harvests of corn and cotton, are really reaping the 
true harvest of life itself? And the thoughts in what we have 
said we shall do well to carry with us: to shift the emphasis 
from the unpleasant things to the pleasant and joyous things 
—the beauty of nature, the beauty of friendship, the undevel- 
oped wealth of home life, and to shift the emphasis from our 
own little personal interests to the larger interests of others, 
throwing our lives into great movements that are helping 
the world forward and thereby achieving the supreme purpose 
of our existence. 

It is in these things that we shall find the Thanksgiving 
that lasts not one day in the year, but every day. 
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The Apple Region of North Carolina 
= HAVE JUST RETURNED from a trip in 
va the mountains of western North Carolina 
where they wanted me to hold an institute 
all alone. The locality was the little hamlet of 
Cruso away up the valley of Pigeon River before 
Mount Pisgah. I have mentioned elsewhere the 
apples of this section, and at the State Fair in 
Raleigh there was a wonderful display of these 
mountain apples. 

There are a few growers who are caring for 
their orchards in an intelligent way, but most 
of the fine apples are grown by reason of the soil 
and climate and in spite of neglect. But I saw 
them hauling down Ben Davis apples and getting 
$2.25 per barrel for them at the railroad station. 
I also saw there specimens of Gillyflower apples 
so superior te those we see in barrels from the 
North that one could hardly identify the monsters 
except by the Gillyflower shape. As this apple al- 
ways sells at a high price, I wondered that they 
did not grow more of them instead of Ben Davis. 
Not that I consider the Gillyflower a superior ap- 
ple, for I do not care for them, as I like a brittle, 
juicy apple; but it is a popular apple with many 
people, and always sells for a better price than 
Ben Davis. 

A friend sent me a box of York Imperials from 
the mountain country, and finer specimens cannot 
be found anywhere, as big and showy as the same 
variety from the Pacific Coast, and far better in 
quality. 

At Cruso I was surprised at the gathering of 
the people, some of whom came from nearly 
twenty miles away, and one man drove all night 
to get there in time. The meeting was to have 
been held in the schoolhouse, and I wondered 
where there would be people enough to fill it in 
that wild mountain gorge. But by the time I 
reached the house there were already twice as 
many as the house would hold, and we had to 
hold the meeting out under the trees with the 
gloriously colored mountains for a background. 

I am fond of talking to farmers, but that day 
was almost too much for me, as I had to talk 
morning and afternoon till my throat was in a 
bad state, and then some followed me to my 
stopping place and asked questions till bed-time, 
when I had to go to bed with a mustard plaster 
on my throat. I tried to show them the wonder- 
ful adaptation of that section to the apple crop, 
and talked on apples mainly all the morning, urg- 
ing the planting of yearling trees and then mak- 
ing low-headed trees that are easy to spray and 
easy to gather apples from. I never had a more 
attentive audience, nor one that entered into the 
spirit of asking questions better. 

There is no section in the United States that 
can grow better apples than the Southern Ap- 
palachians from Virginia to Alabama, and when 
the people are fully waked up to the great ad- 
vantages they have for growing rich apples, this 
will be a show place for apples as it is now the 
pleasure ground of the people. 


But I wondered that so many people who visit 
these mountains in summer leave so soon. They 
do not see the glory of the mountains in Octo- 
ber. No painter’s brush could transfer to canvas 
the wonderful color of the wooded mountains. It 
is absolutely indescribable, and was a feast to the 
eye. 

My host was a Michigan man who with his wife 
is fond of the wild woods, trout fishing and hunt- 
ing, and has built him a pretty cottage at the foot 
of the mountain in a bank of rhododendrons, with 
the music of the cataracts in the river in front 
to lull them to sleep. The only bit of level land 
he has is a small garden and a few fruit trees, 
and the great difficulty with these is that the 
sun peeps in on him after 8 o’clock and the 
shadow of the opposite mountain falls on him 
about 3 p. m., and he has less sunlight than need- 
ed. “Laurel Bank” is the name set in nickle 
letters over the porch, and he said: ‘You would 
hardly believe that in this forest country I got 
most of the woodwerk of this house from Chicago 
cheaper than I could get it here.”’ 

At Canton, fourteen miles down the valley on 
the railroad, I visited the great paper pulp works, 
where they are working 900 men and are grind- 
ing up 300 cords of wood daily for paper pulp, 
and making brown cardboard from the bark and 


waste. Men were working in a temperature of 
100 degrees shoveling sulphur into great retorts 
in an atmosphere that I could hardly breathe, 
making the sulphurous acid for the solution of 
the wood. And at the other end of the immense 
buildings the pulp, dried and made into great 
white rolls like thick paper, was being loaded on 
the cars to go to the paper mills in Ohio. And in 
this town which twenty years ago I knew as a 
little village, they are paving the streets with 
bitulithic, and a city is growing up, and a home 
market for all the vegetables the surrounding 
country canmake. And yet, I was told that the 
farmers up the valley of the Pigeon buy feed and 
bacon! I tried to tell them how to avoid this 
not only with apples, but with good farming of 
the bottom patches, and one man who farms 100 
acres, and has been buying feed, followed me at 
night to learn how to build a silo. I must have 
hit him, and I hope I helped him, and others, too. 





Making a Country Schoolhouse 
Beautiful. 


| ETTING A SCHOOLHOUSE in a dense 
i woods is worse than having one in an 
(2=SJ open field without trees, for the health of 
tthe pupils is promoted by having the sunshine on 
whe house at times. But a house standing on a 
bare lot, without even grass around it, and often 
an unpainted, barn-like structure is simply hid- 
eous. But where there is some attempt at plant- 
ing it is generally in the nature of making a 
grove over the whole lot, and this, too, is wrong, 
for it prevents the growth of grass or the plant- 
ing of flower-beds and shrubbery. 

Trees of large size should be used mainly on 
the outskirts to frame in a picture of a pretty 
lawn and some flower-beds. Make a wide border 
around the building and plant it with a variety 
of flowering shrubbery that will bloom at differ- 
ent times in the season. Have a walk curving 
from one side of the lot past the door and out at 
the other side so that there can be a broad scope 
of grass in the center. Around the outskirts 
plant a variety of trees and give them room to 
take their natural forms, making with them a 
broad, irregular border to the lot, and not plant- 
ing them in straight rows like an ochard. Make 
these trees largely evergreen, for the school is 
held mainly in winter, but still have some de- 
ciduous ones for their spring beauty. Then do 
not trim up the coniferous evergreens or the 
magnolias with an ugly stem, but let them branch 
from the ground in natural form. 


Keep the playground in the rear and screen 
out the rear buildings of convenience with lat- 
tice and vines. On the outer edges of the shrub- 
bery border around the house, which screens the 
base of the building, you can have fall-planted 
bulbs, such as hyacinths and tulips and narcissus, 
and follow these in summer with annual plants 
that the pupils are taught to raise from seed in 
boxes and outside. Once get the children inter- 
ested in making the front of the lot beautiful 
and they will not damage it. Lawn mowers are 
very cheap now, and the lawn should be regular- 
ly mown and the grass annually top-dressed with 
fertilizer to promote the growth of the grass. 

Now is the time for planting the deciduous 
trees and shrubbery, but spring will be better for 
the evergreens. There are many trees and shrubs 
native to the different sections that can be used 
effectively. Too many people look always for 
“far-fetched”’ things. Some laughed at me years 
ago for planting sweet-gum trees at the North 
Carolina A. & M. College, but there are few pret- 
tier trees than these are now, and splendid in 
their fall colors. Our native maples and elms 
are also good and the oaks should not be neg- 
lected. 

Then, where the long-leaf pine grows go into 
the woods and with a sharp spade cut under the 
young trees a foot or so high to cut the tap root. 
Then let them stand another season, and they 
can be moved after they have made more lateral 
roots. Little cedars a foot high transplant easily, 
as do also the little cypress trees from the 
swamps, and they make finer trees on the dry 
ground than in the swamps. Hollies can be 
easily moved in spring if all the leaves are pulled 
off, but will certainly fail if you do not remove 
the leaves. Magnolias also should have the leaves 
taken off so that the roots can get a start before 
the leaves evaporate the moisture too much. 

Then in shrubbery we have many pretty things 
to add to the spireas, etc., so commonly grown. 
The wax myrtle of the wood is a pretty ever- 





green; the common gall berry is also attractive; 


Itea Virginica makes racemes of beautiful white 
flowers in spring, and is easily found along the 
branches. The staminate form of the fringe tree 
is also very beautiful in bloom. Sourwood makes 
a pretty shrub or small tree and has pretty flow- 
ers and gorgeous color in the fall. Ilex verticilla- 
ta, the deciduous member of the holly family, can 
be found in the swamps and is very gay in winter 
with its red berries. In fact, any teacher who is 
a lover of plants and knows the native shrubbery 
can get the boys interested in getting these things 
from the forest, and they will learn to admire 
beauty even in common things. There is such a 
wealth of trees and shrubs in the South that any 
one can adorn his grounds and make them very 
attractive by getting the wild plants alone; and 
getting these and learning their names and habits 
will be an education to the boys and girls. 





Right and Wrong Ways of Milking 


M4 Southern farms as disagreeable work. 
<<“) When the calf is allowed to take its feed 
from its mother’s udder at milking time, as is 
common on the farms of this section, milking is 
indeed a disagreeable task. On the other hand, 
when the calf is removed from the cow after suck- 
ing once or twice and the cow is taught to stand 
quietly without feed to be milked, the task is 
neither hard nor unpleasant. 

A milk cow igs kept for the milk she gives, and 
if careless milking reduces the quantity of milk 
one-fourth, then the feed consumed by the cow 
only brings three-ourths as much as it should. 

In twelve dairy herds tested by the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station good milking gave a daily in- 
crease per cow of 1.08 pounds of milk and .1 
pound of butter fat. In several cases it was 
found that some particular milker in a dairy herd 
did his work sufficiently better than other milk- 
ers to be worth $10 a month more to the owner 
of the herd. In Denmark the question of proper 
milking is regarded of sufficient importance to 
make it worth while for the Government to make 
a special appropriation for the teaching of cor- 
rect milking to men and women of all ages. 

To secure good milking of the dairy herd, weigh 
the milk of each cow and keep a record of it; 
give the milkers proper instruction and offer a 
premium for the best results and attach a pen- 
alty to unsatisfactory results. 


Nini ILKING THE COWS is regarded on most 





If There is Anything Wrong With Your 
Subscription, Tell Us Now. 





scription, Mr. Subscriber, tell us now. 
Don’t wait till next winter when our entire 
office force will be over-worked and it will 
be impossible to give you the prompt and unhur- 
ried attention we can now give you. 

If you think there is anything wrong with your 
label date therefore, tell us now and we’ll investi- 
gate it. 


If there is anything wrong with your name or 
your initials or your postoffice or R. F. D. ad- 
dress, tell us now and we’ll correct it. 

If you are getting two papers, tell us at once 
and we’ll stop one. - 

And incidentally, if there is anything else wrong 
with your subscription—for instance, if it is not 
paid up, don’t fail to send the proper material to 
enable us to correct it also. Very soon now we 
shall have to begin sending reminders to those of 
our friends who are in arrears. Don’t let your 
subscription run, behind and then blame us for 
“duns.” If yo, scription is out, mail renewal 
at once. 

If your subs: 
any of the ways 
time to put it right. 
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What a wonderful country the South would be 
if the good acres did not have to pay for so many 
pauper acres. And all over the South millions of 
acres are on the road to pauperism by the tenant 
cropping system. The greatest land-pauperizing 
influence in the South is the miserable cropping 
system. It has run more land to waste since the 
war than geed farmers have been able to redeem; 
more land ea the road to old fields than is being 
farmed well. 





Send us three new yearly subscriptions and we 





will renew your subscription one year free. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It. 





By a Good Course of Reading During the Winter. 





By Dr. Tait Butler. 
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RY ARTICLE will deal with a 


to agriculture only. The farm- 
er and his family must have reading 
matter of a more general character, 
embracing the best that literature 
has to offer; but in this article we 
shall confine our suggestions to ag- 
ricultural reading matter for the 
coming winter, that will furnish in- 
formation such as may be put to 
practical and immediate use in the 
farm work next season. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that a course of 
agricultural reading will not also 
have real educational value, apart 
from the useful information it may 
give. No one, we care not what his 
station, education or occupation, can 
read the agricultural literature avail- 
able without becoming better edu- 
cated, a more liberal and accurate 
thinker, and a more useful citizen. 


s 
The Benefits of Systematic 
Reading. 


= N RBADING, as with almost 

vq every other human effort, a 

systematic pursuit of the sub- 
ject is essential to the best results. 
Therein lies the value of mapping 
out a course of reading in advance 
and consistently following it to the 
end. Of course, the general knowl- 
edge of the reader will largely de- 
termine the benefit he will receive 
from any course of reading on any 
specific subject. That is, a man who 
has an extensive knowledge of phys- 
ics, chemistry, botany, bacteriology, 
etc., will be able, with the same ef- 
fort, to read more and get more from 
it, than one having less knowledge 
of those sciences, upon which modern 
agricultural practices and methods 
are based. But without a knowledge 
of the so-called basic or underlying 
sciences of agriculture, many facts 
and principles may be understood and 
learned by the reading of popular ag- 
ricultural literature, which will give 
a correct understanding of the best 
agricultural practice. Moreover, the 
learning and applying of a compara- 
tively few of these simple facts and 
principles to the agriculture of the 
South, would work a complete revo- 
lution and be worth millions of dol- 
lars to our people in the next crop 
year. 

Since a large number of our read- 
ers have had no training in these 
basic sciences of agriculture, the 
course we suggest will be made up of 
literature written almost entirely for 
such readers. Whenever a book or a 
bulletin of a more technical nature is 
suggested it is one which, while per- 
haps containing many things which 
some will not understand, still con- 
tains enough within the understand- 
ing of all, to justify its complete and 
careful reading. But perhaps we are 
going too fast. Is it to be assumed 
without question that any course of 
reading will be regarded as of suffi- 
cient value to justify the effort neces- 


This series of articles, willrun throughout 
the year, the next four articles in the serics 
being as follows : 

Dec, 2.—By Getting the Most Out of the Cot- 

Dec. 9.—By Making and Saving Farm Ma- 

nore 

Dec. 16.—By Keeping Well and Saving Doc- 

tors’ Bills. 


Dec. 23.—By Making the Old Fields Produce 
Profitable Crops. 





sary to read any part of what we | 
shall suggest? There are still many 
farmers, no doubt, who reject such 
reading as of no value; but not many 
of The Progressive Farmer fam- 
ily will take that view of the matter. 
They, at least, have progressed be- 
yond that dwarfed mental condition 
which is satisfied that the scientist 
and the investigator have no facts to 
offer the farmer which he may put to 
practical use in his work. They know 
that if the agriculture of the South 
is ever to support a large, happy and 
prosperous’ farming population it 
must be through the application of 
greater knowledge to farming meth- 
ods and farm works. They know that 
the most successful farmer is the one 
who brings to his aid the accumulat- 
ed knowledge of past ages and adds 
to this the knowledge of his co-work- 
ers everywhere and his own experi- 
ence. 
st 


Where and How to Get the 
Books to Read. 


; O DOUBT there are those who 
INQ would read more but for lack 
Z of knowledge as to what they 
ought to read and the fancied diffi- 
culty of obtaining it. At this time 
we have a letter from a subscriber 
who relates his troubles and diffi- 
culties in obtaining information as 
to what he eught to read and where 
to buy the books. He states that 
when he was having these difficulties 
he did not even know that the State 
experiment stations and the United 
States Department of Agriculture is- 
sued so many useful bulletins for 
free distribution, and seems to blame 
this to the short-comings of the ag- 
ricultural papers. For years before 
this earnest seeker after information 
had his troubles, the farm papers 
nad time and again called attention 
to bulletins of the experiment sta- 
tions. The fault was not in the farm 
papers, but that he either did not 
read farm papers or had not at that 
time awakened to the need of such 
things and consequently passed the 
numerous references to them unheed- 
ed. There is not a paper but what 
also, from time to time, contains ad- 
vertisements, notices, reviews or ref- 
erences to bulletins and books and 
the publishers of these. These can 
not be repeated in each issue, hence 
the recent convert is necessarily put 
to some difficulty, sometimes, to find 
information as to where he can secure 
certain things he may want. There 
are thousands of farmers who do not 
know even yet, that the State and 
the National Governments are spend- 
ing thousands of dollars to find out 
new facts and to publish old ones for 
their special benefit. The agricul- 
tural papers can not be blamed for 
this ignorance or indifference. 

To the earnest seeker after infor- 
mation who has just awakened to his 
opportunities we wish to state that 
such difficulties in finding what is 


| wanted are unavoidable; but fortu- 


nately these difficulties also have 
their educational value. There is 
just one source of information re- 
garding all those things which our 
readers may want to buy, that many 
of them seem to overlook. The local 
merchant could usually give them all 





books, go to the local dealer in books; 
if about farm machinery, go to the 
locai dealer in this line. He can and 
will gladly give information and fur- 
hish catalogs, even if you. don’t buy 
from him. Of course, your agricul- 
tural paper, and especially The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, is always ready to 
give all information possible, but it 
can not be justly blamed for not re- 
peating every week all the informa- 
tion needed by a possible new con- 
vert. It has a large number of more 
advanced pupils who have a right to 
demand advanced information. 


ot 


Don’t Be Afraid of “sig 
Words.” 


E BELIEVE that another rea- 
Wi son why many farmers do not 

read more about farming is 
tual many books and bulletins are 
too technical and can not be easily 
understood by those who have not 
had general scientific training. This 
trouble is also unavoidable. Many 
things needful for the farmer to 
know can not be made simple to the 
reader without a knowledge of the 
basic and foundation facts and prin- 
ciples upon which modern agricultur- 
al practice rests. For instance, we 
have never known a book treating on 
the diseases of live stock, which was 
at all accurate, and was at the same 
time plain enough, even though writ- 
ten for the stock owner, to give him 
satisfaction. He simply lacks the basic 
it. Now, in bulletins and books on 
agriculture this same difficulty is cer- 
tain to arise, and it is no more the 
fault of the writers of these bulletins 
and books than it is of the readers. 
It is true that the writers of bulletins 
for farmers might sometimes make 
them more simple; but usually they 
are about as simple as they can be 
made. And then it must also be re- 
membered that they are also writing 
for advanced pupils as well as those 
just beginning, and what will suit 
one class may not be acceptable to 
another. 


To meet these conditions we shall 
first suggest a course of reading, 
made up largely of bulletins which 
should be of value to any one seek- 
ing elementary knowledge of agri- 
culture, and then a second course, 
which is more advanced and which, 
while valuable to all, will be most 
easily understood by those having 
some knowledge of the basic sciences 
of agriculture. 

As preparatory to either course, 
but especially valuable to those who 
have not had the advantage of some 
training in chemistry, botany, phys- 
ics, bacteriology and the other sci- 
ences underlying agricultural prac- 
tice, we suggest that one or all of 
the following may be read, or better 
still, carefully studied to great ad- 
vantage: 

Burkett, Hill & Stevens’ ‘“‘Agricul- 
ture for Beginners.’’ 

Bailey’s “Principles of Agricul- 
ture.” 

Jackson & Dougherty’s ‘Agricul- 
ture Through the Laboratory and 
School Garden.”’ 

This last is an especially valuable 
book for careful study and the men- 
tion of “Laboratory and School Gar- 








the information needed. If about 


den” in the title need not deter any 


one from seeking the valuable infor- 
mation which is contains. 


s 
A Bulletin Reading Course. 


> HE following course of read- 
RI ing is largely a bulletin course, 

or one which may be followed 
without expense for the publications. 
It is. not considered complete. The 
bulletins suggested are not all that 
may be found on the subjects, nor are 
they necessarily the best. 

Soiis and Fertilizers. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 257—Soi 
Fertility. 

No. 245—Renovation of Worn-Out 
Soils. 

No. 266—Management of Soils to 
Conserve Moisture. 

No. 192—Barnyard Manures. 

No. 44—Commercial Fertilizers. 
No. 77.—The Liming of Soils. 
Year Book, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1895—-Humus in Rela- 
tion to Soil Fertility. 

Year Book, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1902—-Fertilizers for 
Special Crops. 

Propagation of Plants—Seeds. 

Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 157—-The 
Propagation of Plants. 

No. 229—tThe Production of Good 
Seed Corn. 

No. 253—-The Germination of Seed 
Corn. 

No. 285—The Advantages of Plant- 
ing Heavy Cotton Seed. 

Year Book U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1899—Seed Selling, Seed 
Growing and Seed Testing. 


Field and Forage Crops. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 81—Corn 
Culture in the South. 

No. 189—Corn Growing. 

No. 217—KEssential Steps in Secur- 


(Continued on Page 14.) 











BERRY’S iene COMbination Suit 
3 $500 All Sizes, Many Patterns 


Here’s a picture of the suit 
and a postal request will bring you 
samples of the five different pat- 
terns — all strictly all= wool. 
GS @ Everybody who’s heard of 
BERRY’S knows our repu- 
tation for the best styles 
and tailoring, so you can 
satisfy yourself before or- 
dering about the genuine- 
ness and attractiveness of 
our offer. 
@ We are doing every 
boy and parent a service 
whom we can induce to 
buy one of these suits. 
@ Write us to-day, and 
if interested ask for sam- 
ples, catalog. etc., of our com- 
plete line of Men and Boys’ 
Suits and Overcoats. 
~@. We sell everything Men 
i and Boys wear, and Trunks, 
Bags and Cases in which to 
carry them. 4 Stylish Reefers for Girls and 
Misses, $3.50 to $10. Samples upon request. 


O0.H. BERRY & CO. 


The South’s Largest Clothlery, Richmond, Va. 
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VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE 
(Advertisement.) 

We have sold more than one hun- 
dred farms to North Carolina farm- 
ers within the past four years. If 
you will come to see us, we will take 
you to see some of these farmers 
who are making 50 bushels of corn, 
20 to 30 bushels of wheat and one 
bale of cotton per acre, and other 
crops in proportion on land we 
sold them for from eight to fifteen 
dollars per acre. * 

We have a large list of farms for 
sale upon which can be grown large 
yields of corn, wheat, oats, grass, 
clover, cotton, tobacco, etc., at eight 
to fifteen dollars per acre. 

Write for catalog and prices of 
farms and timbered lands. 

JEFFREYS, HESTER & OO., Inc., 
Real Estate Agents. 





Mecklenburg Co., Chase City, Va. 
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Short Talks About Fertilizers. 
A READING COURSE. 











I—_How Plants Grow and Feed. 


QB) HE FIRST nourishment a 
Ws young plant gets is derived 
ue from the food stored up in the 
seed with, and for the use of, the 
germ. Under favorable conditions 
one can take away the greater part 
of a grain of corn and still make it 
grow if he does not injure the em- 
bryo plant, or ‘‘heart,’”’ as it is com- 
monly called. When the corn sprouts, 
however, all this part of the grain 
that may be removed—the non-vital 
part—is used up by the young plant 
while it is getting a hold on the soil 
and reaching up toward the sunlight. 

This process may easily be noted 
in a chestnut, a pea, a bean, or any 
large seed. The root, or radicle, 
starts from the seed down into the 
soil throwing out almost immediate- 
ly new, very fine roots; the stem, or 
plumule, starts upward toward the 
air and sunshine, developing into 
leaves and stem and later into flow- 
ers, fruit and seeds. 


The Air as a Source of Plant Food. 


About nineteen-twentieths of the 
dry material of which a plant is 
made comes from the air; but the 
other twenticth that is derived from 
ihe soil is equally necessary and is 
the part that gives us the most 
trouble. 

Throvgh minute openings, called 
stomata, the leaves take in air which 
always contains small quantities of 
carbon and oxygen,—utilize the car- 
bon in the building up of the plant 
structure and give back the oxygen 
to the atmosphere. This process can 


Just back of this protecting tip grow 
out from the root in all directions 
minute root hairs which are the feed- 
ers of the plant, so far as the soil is 
concerned. 

It may be said right here that all 
plants—all living bodies, in fact, 
are made up of minute cells which 
consist of an outer wall and an inner 
space filled with the protoplasm, or 
living matter, of the plant. These 
cells increase by division; and the 
differences in the various parts of the 
plant are due to the differences in 
the cells of which they are made up. 
The cells in a young leaf are very 
thin-walled and very active in the 
processes of growth and division; 
those in the heart of an old tree are 
very thick and have practically ceas- 
ed to grow or to live. 


Osmosis. 


Each root hair consists of a single 
long cell, and into these root hairs 
the food of the plant when dissolved 
in the soil by water is absorbed by 
what is known as: ‘‘osmosis.’”’ This 
may be briefly defined as the tenden- 
cy of a thinner liquid to flow into a 





thicker one when separated from it 
by any substance through which it 
can pass. Let a cabbage leaf be 
placed in fresh water, and it will re- 
main firm and fresh; placed in a 
strong salt solution, it will gradually 
become shrunken and withered. In 
the first case the juices of the leaf 
cells tend to absorb the water into 
the leaf; in the second case the 
stronger solution on the outside 
draws these juices out of the cells 
and thus withers the leaf. 


Why the Plant Needs So Much Water 


By this process the soil water con- 
taining the food upon which the 
plant must be fed is drawn into the 
root hairs, from them into the other 
cells, and so on. Botanists have not 
yet learned just what part is played 
by osmosis, by capillary attraction, 
and by other possible forces in carry- 
ing the food thus absorbed from the 
roots up into the leaves of plants. 
It is enough for the farmer to know 
that it is carried there, and that if 
he will only supply the food in an 
available form to the roots, nature 
will see that it is taken to where it 
is needed. 

To be available this food must, as 
has been said, be dissolved in water. 
Without moisture all the elements of 
fertility in the world could be of no 
use to a plant. Thus the import- 
ance of an abundant supply of moist- 
ure in the soil, so that these ele- 
ments may be held in solution ready 
for the use of the growing crops. 








is all right. It must be so, 

for it has never hurt any- 
body since it began to whirl around 
in its starlit path. 


R': HEART of the old farm 





only go on in the presence of light, 
as is also the case with the formation 
of the chlorophyll or green coloring 
matter found in plants. A plant may 
grow in the dark; but it will be white 
instead of green, and can not pro- 
duce seed. 

There is also a respiration, or 
breathing, of plants, the same as of 
animals, which is going on all the 
time. 


What the Leaves Do. 


Of course, the carbon and oxygen 
gathered from the atmosphere can 
not be used in the form in which 
they are taken into the plant. They 
must be combined with other ele- 
ments taken from the soil before 
they can be used. 


binations and forming new ones is 
done by the leaves, from which the 
food thus prepared or “elaborated” 


is sent to every part of the plant to 
be drawn upon for present needs or 


stored up for future use. 


The leaves are thus the breathing 
organs of the plants, its gatherers of 
food from the atmosphere, and its 
digestive organs, so to speak, which 
convert the food into the forms in 


which it can be used. 


How the Roots Gather Food. 


While the leaves are thus taking 
in carbon and oxygen from the air, 
haustless stores of the atmosphere, 
other 
elements needed for the growth of 
the plant from the soil; and though 
the amount of food they must find 
is comparatively small, it is absolute- 
ly necessary and is the part in which 


the roots are gathering the 


the farmer is vitally interested. 


There is on the tip of every plant 
root a sort of cap or hard cell which 
is pushed through the soil by the de- 
velopment of the cells behind it. 


This work of| it. 
breaking up the old chemical com- 


And everything about the farm 
which nature has had anything to 
do with is all rignt. It hit my heart 
hard when one day one of my own 
boys said, “I like cattle; they’re so 
honest!” And is it not so? You 
never saw a horse or a cow or any 
other farm animal that was dishon- 
est unless man had made it so. 


But how about you own heart? 
Is that good and clean and pure, 
too? Do you love the old farm just 
as it loves you? 

I’ll tell you what you will do if 
you do love the farm with a great 
big, honest love. 


You will want to make it better 
and better every year. You can do 
How? Every bit of work you 
do to clear up brush, to cut away 
weeds, to make the soil bear a little 
better crops, every blow you strike 
to make the house or the barn a lit- 
tle more nice and attractive is just 
so much toward making the farm 
better. 


And then, you will stand up for 
the farm when someone that does 
not know the country as well as you 
do says something to belittle it. I 
don’t blame you for letting the fire 
flash in your eye at such a thing; 
that is just because you are proud of 
the old home and want all the world 
to love it, too; but just hold steady 
and say: ‘‘Come out and stay with me 
a few days and seeif you do not learn 
to think better of the farm. Farmer 
boys and girls are all right. They 
are brave and strong and true and 
quick to learn things and to do them. 
It is just because you do not know 
that you think the farmers are 
ignorant and backward.’’ That is 
the way to show that you are head 
and shoulders above the city boy or 
girl who talks against the farm. 


The Heart of the Boy and the Heart of 
the Farm. 


By Edgar L. Vincent. 


about the farm work just the best 
you can. 

Tuck the ends of the straps of the 
harness under the loops made to 
hold them when you harness a horse. 
Don’t leave them hanging loosely 
out. Milk the cows clean. Hoe the 


den. Be thorough. That is what 
makes a man successful. Let no 
man ever say of you, “He is so 
shiftless!’”’ Be up and doing. This 
is the best day you ever lived. No 
day in all your life will ever be a 
better one. The days are all right 
to the one that lives right in them. 

And finally, be true to father and 
mother. 

Give them never a reason for wor- 
rying about you. Live so clean, so 
strong, so brave, so true every day 
that they will grow more and more 
to love and lean upon you. Tell 
them all your*little secrets. Learn 
how to do all kinds of farm and 
household work, so that as father 
and mother get older you can slip 
your arm under theirs and lift some 
of the burdens. 


heart and life into everything. It 
is whole-hearted service that counts, 
everywhere and always. That is 
what this old world needs most of 
all. 








on Your Money 


is guaranteed to Progressive Far- 
mer readers in North Carolina and 
adjoining states by a thoroughly 
gilt-edge investment of which we 
shall be glad to furnish particulars. 
No one not interested in farming 
wanted, and no one outside the 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee. Address 


7, 8, 9, or 10 per cent. Interest 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
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GET THE ROYAL PEA RULLER 





Jt costs Jes? than any eh, ' 
and gives betier Satisfac- 
tion. It does faster work 
and better work and never 
gets out of order. The Auto 
matic Fan insures a steady 
breeze. The extra-heavy fi 
wheel makes it the easies. 
running machine ever pat 
ented. Send for prices anc 
booklet. If you write Now 







we have a specially attra: 
; tive offer to © you 
CHATIANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. Desk y 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A Dixie Pea Huller 
makes big profits out of Cow 
an: Hu} om cleans with- 
out bursting the peas~increaees 
their value 10c per bushel. 
y have given entire satis- 

bans P#% faction for over 10 ile 
fustrated catalog fom upon 

request. Write today Dept. 29 





. 





J A COMBINATION HULLER. 
” Peas, Beane, Sorghum Seed Rake 


nd hea’ . Good 
mill, wheat {an and separator. Can be 
taken apart and set up*again in five 
minutes, Catalogue free upon 
Address Dept. ggVICTOR 


HULLER CO., Dalton, ce 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Mammoth Bronge Turkeys, for sale. Write 
for prices. L. I. Parrott, Sumter, S. C. 














12 Buff Orpington Hens, one Cockerel, $10; 
12 White Leghorns, $9, Mrs. Marion Mosely, 
Jeffress, Va. 





Thoroughbred Buggy Mare for sale. Make 
geod breeder. A bargain. N. E. Ramsey, 
Lincolnton, N. C. 





Soja Beans and Field Peas for sale. Buy 
from first hands and save money. Jonathan 
Havens. Washington, N. C 





Large quantity Corn also Soy Beans for 
sale. Prices and samples on request. John 
L. Mann, Lake Landing, N, C. 





Wanted.—One or more men for orchard 
farm. Favorable terms to good reliable 
workers. S. yon Ammon, Fontella, Va. 





Second hand Hay Press for sale. Unmount- 
ed. In perfect condition. All wearing parts 
new. Price $50. G. C. Moore, Whitakers, N. C. 


Several good farms to lease to good, honest, 
Industrious farmers. Extra for corn, cotton, 
hay and trucking. B. F. Keith, Wilmington, 





last weed when at work in the gar-|N.co 





Berkshire Pigs for sale, $5.00. From regist 
ered stock. One thoroughbred Aberdeen An- 
gus Bull. Address, Oak Ridge Stock Farm, 
Chapel Hill, N. C, 





Hollywood Farm. Field selected farm seeds 
aspecialty. Five varteties of cotton, two va- 
rieties of corn, two varieties of the cow pea. 
A. B. Deans, Wilson, N. C. 





One Red Poll Bull four years old, one Here- 
ford Bull, 15 mos, old, for sale. Both register- 
ed and well bred. Price $50.00 and : 
J. M. Harrison, Mt, Ulla, N. C. 





Wanted—Young men to learn the dairy busi- 
ness, or man with help to work in dairy and 
on farm. Must be good milkers, not afraid 
of work, and honest. J. G. Smith, Guilford 
College, N. 0. 





I want to buy a 10 or12 H. P. Gasoline En- 
gine, a Power Corn Sheller, and a 2 or 3 horse 
Disc Plow. I want to sell a new Aspinwall 
Potato Planter. Will sell below cost, has not 
‘been used. L. M. Broome, Kinston, N. C. 





‘Oyster Shell Lime for agricultural purposes, 
sacked, at $7.00 per ton. Crushed Oyster 
Shells, for poultry, sacks of 100 pounds, @0c., 
ton $9.00; all f. o. b. cars at Georgetown. 8S. C. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 


In all these things put your whole|s.c 





Wanted.—65 to 10 bushels good yielding Seed 
Corn on the cob. Only corn grown on low land 
along costal plain considered. Name your 
price if you have the quality. Address R. C. 
Cool, Southport, N. C. 





Cabbage Plants for sale at 1,000 for $1.00, 
5,000 for $4.25. Early Charleston Wakefield, 
All-head Early, Early Flat Dutch, Long Is- 
land Second Early. Address H. E. Simpson, 
Piedmont, S.C. R. F. D. No.1 





Cabbage Plamts by Mail. Price 20cents per 
hundred. We pay the postage and deliver 
direct to your mail box. Special low prices 
for express shipments of 1000 or more will be 
quoted upon application. Union Plant Co., 
Marshville, N.C, 





Pigs cheap: Imported Large Yorkshire and 
Exsex. All breeding stock registered. Angora 
Goats. Money back if not pleased, I paving 
return. Pure wheat, money refund 
wheat taken back at my expense if any cockle 
found, Right and reversible disc plows. Large 
teed cutter. J. E. Coulter, Connellys Springs 





Red Polled Cattle. On Dec. ist, I have 








BEST COMPOST BRILL BARN YARD 


MANURE DISTRIBUTOR EveR Mave 


Wi SANDERS MFG. CO., Dalton, Ga. 


ready to ship two Bull Calves and one Helfer 
Calf, of my own breeding. All registered and 
out of tuberculin tested dams. In fine con- 
dition, handsome individuals, two are prize 
winners. Red Polls eat what is grown on your 











Again, learn to do everything 














farm. W. B. Meares. Belvidere Farm, Lin- 
wood, N. C, 
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The South Carolina State Fair. 


Increasing Interest shown in Live Stock--Why Good Premiums 
Should Be Offered for Field Crop Exhibits—Increasing Use 


of Labor-Saving Machinery. 


HE STATE FAIR of South 
RR Carolina has come and “gone. 

The attendance was all that 
could be desired, and judging from 
the former size of the live stock ex- 
hibit, the people of this State are 
awakening to the importance of this 
industry. But while there were some 
very fine specimens of live stock, 
there were too many of the other 
kind. The importance of taking care 
of stock was very strongly illustrated 
also. Some animals brought into the 
show ring showed as careful and as 
intelligent grooming as could possi- 
bly have been given. Others showed 
a woeful lack of such handling. 
No man can expect to neglect an ani- 
mal for most of the year and then 
make a prize-winner of it with a few 
days’ attention. 

Our breeders must remember that 
there were three distinct factors that 
entered into the perfection of their 
breed, i. e. breeding, feeding and 
care. These three factors have pro- 
duced an artificial strain. By ‘‘arti- 
ficial’ we mean a strain of animals 
that possess qualities it was never 
intended by nature should be theirs. 
If we wish to continue to increase 
these qualities, we must at least 
keep up all the conditions that made 
this possible. It requires sand and 
lime and brick to erect a brick wall 
and we had as well expect success 
with the omission of any of these as 
to leave out one of the conditions 
that made these fine breeds. If this 
lesson is carried home by some of 


the breeders who exhibited at this. 


fair, then the fair will indeed have 
been a success. 

Another department that was well 
worth studying was the agricultural 
implement display. To many a farm- 
er of this State, the exhibit of labor- 
saving implements would be well 
worth the expense of attending the 
fair if he studied this exhibit and 
togk the lesson home. There are 
two distinct ways of increasing the 
income upon the farm. One is by 
forcing up the price for which the 
products are sold. Much can be done 
along this line by judicious and in- 
telligent marketing, but after all is 
said and done, the prime factor in 
this is supply and demand—one over 
which the producer can exercise only 
a limited control. The other way to 
increase profits is to cut down the 
cost of production. Much can be 
done along this line by the individual 
preducer. In doing this labor-saving 
implements can play no small part. 
Too long have the farmers of the 
South neglected to use one of their 
greatest assets. When we depend 
upon brute strength for the produc- 
tion of our crops we put ourselves 
upon an equality with the beast of 
burden. When we do this we are 
handicapped at the very beginning. 

This thought is prompted by the 
objection so often advanced against 
the use of improved tools on the 
farm—that the negro cannot use 
them. Few negroes alone can make 


a success of improved implements, 
but when directed by white in- 
telligence many of them can run 
these implements to the advantage 
of themselves and of the brain that 
directs them. 

The field crop exhibit was as much 
behind as the others were ahead of 
former exhibits. The superintendent 
of this exhibit told the writer that 
the trouble was that his premiums 
had been cut down. This was, to say 
the least, most unfortunate. Many 
seem to have an idea that it takes 
very little trouble and expense to 
make a good field exhibit and conse- 
quently that premiums for this can 
be small. While, of course, it does 
not require as much of an outlay of 
cash as to exhibit a fine animal, yet 
it is a question in my mind if not 
quite as much outlay of time and 
thought is not necessary to make 
a good farm display. It takes con- 
siderable time and forethought to do 
this properly, and one should at least 
have a chance to win enough in pre- 
miums to partly compensate him 
therefor. Another point that is 
sometimes lost sight of, is that, ex- 
cept in rare instances, the field crop 
exhibitor reaps a very small reward 
from the advertising feature of his 
exhibit, while the breeders of stock 
consider this advertisement their 
chief asset. 


There was one feature of this ex- 
hibit particularly noticeable. The 
exhibit of corn was fairly large as 
compared with other products, but 
far from good in the sense that there 
were many distinct varieties. It 
showed the necessity of the agitation 
now going on in this State by the 
organization of corn clubs. Our peo- 
ple must learn to grow pedigreed 
seed just as they are raising pedi- 
greed stock. It is true that the ear 
that scores the highest is not the 
greatest desideratum. It is yield of 
corn we want. But if that ear has 
been properly bred, the crop from it 
is much more apt to give the big 
corn yield than is seed from a scrub 
ear. D. N. BARROW. 





The Southern States are now har- 
vest fields for paint dealers. The 
prosperity on the farms is causing 
farm houses to be painted as never 
before and the paint manufacturers 
are working the prosperous sections 
of the South as never before. A local 
dealer who buys for his house says 
he is getting shy of drummers, think- 
ing every new one has a paint prop- 
osition. Out on the highways paint 
is everywhere in evidence. The farm 
homes are being painted, many of 
them for the first time, and this 
seems to be true of all Southern 
sections.—Concord (N. C.) Tribune. 





One of the doctors has stated that 
if pellagra comes from corn at all, 
it is only Western corn that harbors 
the disease. There is no special ob- 
jection to this doctrine.—Yorkville 
Enquirer. 











PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE OF 1909 CROPS. 


The Bureau of Statistics of the 


culture has made preliminary estimates of the production of most of 
the important crops of the United States, a summary of which, with com- 


parisons is as follows: 


1909. 1908. 5-Year Av’ge. 
Crop. Preliminary 1903-1907. 

CORR Dihis 66's kon eessaxe 2,767,316,000 2,668,651,000 2,285,877,000 
Wheat, bu ae 724,768,000 664,602,000 650,510,000 
oe rr cL 983,618,000 807,156,000 870,251,000 
Le a 31,006,000 31,851,000 30,006,000 
eS ree 367,473,000 278,985,000 289,400,000 
COS RT er 64,166,000 70,798,000 60,671,000 
TODROCO WS. «. 6:60 s'6isi00 895,185,000 718,061,000 698,004,000 


United States Department of Agri- 


Floats on Manure. 


Would you advise using un- 
treated phosphate rock or 
“floats” on stable manure? We 
get this manure in car lots from 
the city. What is the best 
way to handle this stable ma- 
nure? W. J. Q. 





(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 
Untreated phosphate rock finely 
pulverized is a good article to mix 
with stable manure. Acid phosphate 
will have a better effect, as it will 
tend more to retain the ammonia. 
But at half the price of the acid 
phosphate I would use the floats at 
rate of 100 pounds to a ton of 
manure. 

In getting manure from the city, I 
would sprinkle every layer of ten 
inches well with acid phosphate and 
would make the heaps broad and 
flat, and not over four feet high, 
driving over it and tramping it down 
as tight as possible. Then if the 
manure begins to heat, turn it and 
re-pile in the same broad, flat heaps 
and pack down. 


LET US TAN 3 
YOUR HIDE, 2 


Whether Cow, Steer, ye or car 
Hide, Calf, Doz, Deer, or any kind of 
hide or skin, soft, light. odoriean and 
moth-proof for kn Teed or gloves, 
= Bose them up when ered. 
rst get our aituatrated catalog, 
with) td, shipping tags and instruc- 
tions. We are _ es t — fur 
‘anners of lar wild and domestic 
animal skins in the world. 
Distance makes no difference what- 
ever. Ship Sone or more cow or horse §& 
hides together from anywhere, and & 
by pays thie freight both ways. We ®& 
sell fur coats an — do lermy 
and unti 











ee PUBLIC SALE OF 
OKLAHOMA SCHOOL LANDS. 


Notice is hereby given that the Commis- 
sioners of the Land Office of the State of © 
Oklahoma, under and by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in them by the laws of said 
state, will offer for sale ‘and sell at public 
auction 57340.61 acres of Common School 
Indemnity Lands belonging to said state 
and situate in the County of Lincoln and 
all improvements thereon situate and 
which have been appraised. Said sale to 
begin on the 15th day of December, A. D., 
1909, and to continue up to and including 
the 7th day of January, 1910, Sundays and 
legal holidays excluded. 

Said sale will be held at the door of the 
Court House wherein the County Court of 
said county is held in the City of Chandler, 
Oklahoma. 

Said 57340.61 acres of land are divided 
into 361 tracts and each tract with the im- 
provements thereon, will be offered for sale 
and sold separately. No person shall be 
permitted to purchase more than one quar- 
ter-section of land and all sales of said 
land shall be made according to the pro- 
visions of Article 2, of Chapter 28 of the 
Session Laws of Oklahoma for the year 
1909 and the rules and regulations adopted 
by the Commissioners of the Land Office 
of said state, and all bidders on said lands, 
and purchasers of said lands are to be 
governed and bound thereby. 

The terms and conditions of the sale of 
said lands and improvemepts are as fol- 
ows: 

No bid can be made for the improvements 
upon any tract of land to be sold, but the 
improvements on any tract shall be pur- 
chased and paid for by the successful bid- 
der for the land. On each tract of land 
for which some person has a valid lease, 
such person as the lessee thereof, has the 
preference right to purchase such tract at 
the highest bid received therefor, or in 
the event no bid is received for such tract, 
such lessee shall have the right to pur- 
chase the same at the — value 
thereof. Each tract of land shall be sold 
at public auction to the highest and best 
bidder and such bidder upon the accept- 
ance of his bid, is required to pay to the 
Commissioners of the Land Office, or their 
authorized Agent, for the use and benefit 
of the lessee of said tract, the appraised 
value of the improvements thereon as 
shown by the official appraisement thereof, 
and in addition to the payment of the 
appraised value of the improvements, the 
successful bidder shall, upon the accept- 
ance of his bid, be required to pay to the 
Commissioners of the Land Office, or their 
authorized agent an amount equal to 5 per 
cent of his bid upon the tract of land, but 
in no event shall said amount be less than 





SHIP ME 


| ALL YOUR FURS 


| PAY HICHEST PRICES | 


Charge No Commission 
I Buy More Fars from Trappers and Deal- 
ers Than Are Handled by All St. Louis 
Commission Houses Combined. Send to- 
day for Free Circulars giving Prices I 
GUARANTEE TO PAY. No other house 
will guarantee to pay their quotations. 


Il. ABRAHAM 


247 N Main St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





$50.00 and in no event will any bid for any 
tract of land be considered or accepted for 
less than the appraised value thereof, pro- 
vided, however, in the event that the lessee 
of any tract offered for sale and upon 
which a bid has been offered and received, 
desires to and does then and there exercise 
his preference right to purchase said land 
at the highest bid, he shall have the law- 
ful right so to do and if he so elects, the 
sale of such tract shall be made to him. 

The remainder of the purchase price to- 
wit: 95 per cent shall be paid in forty 
equal annual a ae with interest there- 
on, at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, 
provided. however, the purchaser of any 
tract is given the privilege at any interest 
payment after expiration of five years, to 
pay any or all deferred payments, both 
principal and interest. 

Before any person other than the lessee 
thereof, shall be qualified to bid upon any 
tract of said land, he shall deposit with 
the Commissioners of the Land Office or 
their authorized agent, an amount equal to 
10 per cent of the appraised value of the 
lessee’s improvements as shown by the of- 
ficial appraisement thereof and when such 
deposit is made and the person depositing 
the same for the purpose of qualifying 
himself to bid upon a particular tract, and 
he is unsuccessful in his bid for said tract, 
such deposit if desired by the unsuccessful 
bidder will be retained and he will be 








TRA PPERS’ GUIDE 
GAME’ LA ws 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


If you are interested in Raw Furs write 
TO-DAY. 


F.C. TAYLOR & CO. 
250 Fur Exchange Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
GREATEST FUR HOUSE ON EARTH! 











qualified to bid on any tract offered for 
sale thereafter until he withdraws such 
deposit. 

A full and complete description of each 
tract of said land can be had upon appli- 
cation to said Commissioners of the Land 
Office and upon request, a pamphlet con- 
taining a complete list of said lands by 
section, township and range, together with 
a brief description of each tract thereof 
with the improvements thereon and setting 
out the appraisement of the land and the 
improvements, together with a map of 
said county and an abstract of the laws 
authorizing the sale of said lands and the 
rules and regulations adopted by the Com- 
missioners of the Land Office will be 
furnished free of cost to any person. 








Address all communications to the Com- 
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missioners of the Land Office of the State 
of Oklahoma, or John N. Sheplar, Supt. of 
Sales, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 

Witness our hands in the City of Guthrie, 
in said State, on this llth day of Novem- 


ber, 1 
Cc. N. HASEELL, 
Governor. 
BILL CROSS, 
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Wringers, the Guaranteed kind. It is free. 


THE WONDERFUL LABOR SAVER M. BT 


one. Washesclean,doesn’t tear 
the clothes, so light running a 

child rate it, sanitary, 
light and durable. Guaranteed. 


FAVORITE WASHER CO. BOX 114, MUNCIE INDIANA. 


Secretary of State 
R 


State’ Auditor. 
AMERON 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


FAVORITE WASHER Reichs 


The Cheapest and Best. Ev wt 


President Board of pS 
Composing Commissioners of Land Office 
+ State of Oklahoma. 
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ED. 0. CASSIDY, 
Secretary. 





} stood the test for 25 years. Bo ° 3 
blow priced everyone can afford We have a few 
“thy mand you buy direct from chotre bull calves 
ealers’ profits. Send today 
for our Catalog wh B.. 4 = allabout our Washers and | tive*prices. Call, or write ns ycur wante, 
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S WINCHESTER 


-22 CALIBER CARTRIDGES 


Winchester .22 Caliber Cartridges both Black 
and Smokeless powder are unequalled for 
accuracy and uniformity in shooting. The 
Smokeless powder cartridges are loaded with 
Winchester Greaseless Bullets which makes 
them clean to handle and prevents the powder 
from losing its strength. Try them next time. 
Ask for Winchester make—the Red W Brand. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
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KEEN 
KUT. Us 


The home mending keeps 
the household scissors and shears 
in daily use—clipping, snipping, rip- 
ping and cutting all kinds of goods. 
It demands blades that stay sharp—joints that 
stay tight—points that stay right. “The only kind 
for the housekeeper is 


KEEN KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


made in all shapes and sizes. They are always ready to use, and easy to 
use, for they fit the hand and require no pressure to keep the blades together. 

Look for the trademark on every pair—it guarantees good service or 
your money back. 

This same guarantee goes with Keen Kutter Pocket-knives for men 
and women. 

Keen Kutter Cutlery and Tools have been sold for over 40 years 
under this mark and motto: 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Pre J After ihe B Price i is Forgotten.’’—E. C. Simmons. 

Trademark Regist 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (Inc.), St. Louis & New York, U. S. A. 











Genasco lasts—but you don’t have to take 
our say-so. Judge for yourself! 


Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. You know that is 
Nature’s own absolute waterproofer and weather-resister. 
It is better to know what goes in your roofing than to 
guess—saves money, time, and trouble. 

Look for the trade-mark, and know that you get Genasco. Mineral and 


smooth surface. Backed by our written guarantee. Write for samples and the 
Good Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco 


Chicago 

















TER? ACING FARM, DUBLS ITS VALUE. 
$10 WRIGHT FARM LEVEL also beat for Industrial Christian College 
Diching, ng, 


Grading, Irrigating, 
Muney in running lines for others, CanA late 100 New Student 


Write now for special agency offer. 
Frank Wright, Mfig.. 
OBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen; good 
pay steady work and promotion: experi- 
ence unnecessary. We give full instruction. 


Cave Spring, Ga.| Terms: Pay students, $10 per month; work 
students, $25 down and four hours work 
perday. Artesian water. 


JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B., Pres. 

















THE HOME CIRCLE 


All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘* Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. CO. 





























A Song of Thanksgiving. 


The barley, the oats and the rye, 

The golden corn and the pearly rice? 

For the winter days are nigh.” 

‘**We have reaped them all from shore to shore, 
And the grain is safe on the threshing floor.’’ 


ay = YOU CUT the wheat in the blowing fields, 





“Have you gathered the berries from the vine, 
And the fruit from the orchard trees? 
The dew and the scent from the roses and thyme, 
In the hive of the honey bees?’’ 
“The peach and the plum and the apple are ours, 
And the honey comb from the scented flowers.” 


“The wealth of the snowy cotton field, 

And the gift of the sugar cane, 

The savory herb and and the nourishing root— 

There has nothing been given in vain.” 
“We have gathered the harvest from shore to shore, 
And the measure is full and brimming o’er.” 


Then lift up the head with a song! and lift up the hand with a gift! 

To the ancient Giver of All, the spirit in gratitude lift! 

For the joy and promise of spring, for the hay and the clover sweet, 

The barley, the rye, and the oats, the rice, the corn and the wheat, 

The cotton and sugar and fruit, the flowers and the fine honeycomb, 

The country so fair and so free, the blessings and glory of home. 
—Amelia E. Barr. 








The Beauty of Our Native Trees, Shrubs, 
and ‘Vines. 


In Planning the Adornment of Your Yard There is no Occa- 
sion for Using Imported or Exotic Plants—Get the Native 
Plants From Our Own Fields and Woods and Learn to Appre- 
ciate Them. 


HE FOLLOWING striking article by Mr. Jacques Busbee, of Ra- 
rR leigh, North Carolina’s most distinguished artist, appears in a 

late issue of North Carolina Education. It was prepared espe- 
cially for the benefit of teachers in planning the improvement of school 
grogmds, but the suggestions made will be found no less helpful to 
the &aemer or farmer’s wife who wishes to make the farm home itself 
“9 @hing of beauty and a joy forever.” We heard a nurseryman re- 
cently commenting scornfully on the action of a man who cut down 
the magnificent oaks about his home and then ordered imported ma- 
ples to replace them! Few indeed would be guilty of such extreme 
blindness to the glory of our commoner trees and shrubs, but the 
failure to appreciate them is certainly general enough to justify us 
in laying special emphasis on Mr. Busbee’s excellent article as given 
herewith: 


The pride of Hnglish gardens is have any form of art worthy the 
American plants. When the kalmia | name. 
and rhododendron bloom in the! Some of the finest flowers on earth 
great park and gardens of the Duke grow in our woods; and we ignore 
of Bevonshire’s estate at Chats-| them, except on Easter Monday when 
worth, the gates are opened to the|we decorate picnic wagons with 
public who flock to admire these/them. The rhododendron, the flame 
floral marvels from the Alleghany ;azalea (Azalea calendulacea), the 
Mountains. The city parks and pub-| kalmia (known locally as ivy, moun- 
lic squares of Paris and Berlin are|tain laurel, or calico bush) have not 
gay with the weeds of our fields and /|a peer. 
woods: the butterfly weed and some Surely you have noticed in 
varieties of wild sunflower and wild|early spring a mass of dogwood 
asters are especially prized. against a background of pine; or red 
On the contrary, American gar-/|bud (Cercis canadensis) mingling its 
dens are filled with exotics from the| purple pink with the white of haw or 
four corners of the earth, and rarely; wild plum. There is not a foreigner 
with us can a native plant or tree be;in one of our gardens to compare 
found unless it was there before the| with them. There is no tree more 
garden was laid out, though recently | beautiful in flower or more stately 
a marked interest is showing itself|and symmetrical in form than the 
in hardy perennials of native varie-|tulip poplar (Liriodendron tulipi- 
ties. fera). In earliest spring the trees 
In Japanese gardens, those won-|are a shimmer of tenderest green 
derful examples of landscape garden-| and in autumn a gorgeous gold. 
ing in miniature, no foreign flowers No tropic palm, no South Sea Isl- 
can be found: cherry, plum, iris, pae-| and conifer, can equal a young long- 
ony,chrysanthemum, maple, bamboo,|leaf pine (Pinus Australis). If this 
pine: every one is a native. And the, tree suffered less with home-sick- 
result of this intense love of their ness, if it were less difficult to culti- 
own natural surroundings, this ap-; vate, it would be grown by florists 
preciation of familiar beauty, is an for house decoration as they now 
art unique, an art that starting from | grow palms and the Norfolk Island 
insular self-satisfaction has made a pine (Auricaria excelsa). 
world-progress and triumph. 


The Glory of Our Own Native Plants. 
Not until we fully appreciate In ornamental planting there are 








Some Simple Rules for Ornamental 
Planting. 








Kunston, N. O. 


Danville Tobacce Co. Box W 44, Danville, Va. 





our surroundings can we hope to} but two or three general rules—the 
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rest is personal taste, good or bad. 
Plant in groups or masses, leaving 
open lawn, balancing spaces; and 
plant for contrast of color and form. 
To illustrate: if there happepns to 
be a group of pines on the school 
grounds, plant white dogwood 
among them, and one tree of hybrid 
pink dogwood bought from some 
nursery. The wild crab apple whose 
fragrant pink blossoms rival the 
famed cherry of Japan, or wild plum 
(Prunus Americana), grouped with 
holly trees, harmonizing by contrast, 
would create an effect that could not 
be surpassed by any exotics. Or, in 
autumn, the color effect could hardly 
be bettered than by planting hickory 
trees with sweetgum, the deep gold 
of the one intensifying the ox-blood 
red of the other. But the combina- 
tions are endless and one need nev- 
er leave the woods five miles from 
home for material. 


Making Use of Nut-Bearing and 
Fruit Trees. 


It would be wise to combine 
beauty, usefulness, and profit by 
planting largely of nut-bearing trees. 
Pecan and hickory, especially shell 
barks, black walnut and Japan wal- 
nut, Spanish and Japan chestnut 
trees, will all thrive in most places 
in the South, and all are beautiful 
as shade trees. In our mountains the 
chestnut is spontaneous. The Japan 
walnut is a fine small tree with 
broad umbrella-like crown, bearing 
early from the nut. English wal- 
nuts are too capricious bearers, in 
this latitude, to be of any economic 
value. 

As to fruit trees the crop would 
not be a consideration, but a knowl- 
edge of budding and grafting would 
be a valuable asset for every child. 


Imported Plants and Evergreens. 

Imported plants have been grown 
so long in shrubberies that they 
have lost their nationality—lilacs, 
red quince, forsythia, spiraea, and 
many others seeming almost indis- 
pensable for early spring effect. In 
laying out grounds, give large pref- 
erence to evergreens They lend a 
charm to winter and a constancy to 
the garden. Japanese bamboo, Eng- 
lish laurel, privets, yucca (the native 
bear grass or Adam’s needle, is a 
yucca), eleagnus, holly, etc., are all 
desirable. 

Nothing is more beautiful than 
bamboo in winter, yielding with the 
weight of sleet or snow, yet spring- 
ing upright again at the first thaw. 


Go to the Woods for Vines and 
Hardy Plants. 


I have omitted small, tender or 
delicate varieties of plants as they 
seem unsuited for school grounds 
where strong growing and hardy va- 
rieties are wanted that need no gar- 
dener’s care. When vines are re- 
quired, go to the woods. There grow 
yellow jessamine, red honeysuckle, 
clematis, and one of the most beau- 
tiful of all vines, the scarlet big- 
nonia. Most people warn against 
this last as poison oak or cow itch. 
It is a base slander; for it is perfect- 
ly harmless and unusually beautiful, 
climbing on wood or brick like ivy 
and holding out long clusters of or- 
ange red flowers to countless hum- 
ming birds. The insidious poison 
oak or poison ivy (Rus toxicoden- 
dron, one of the sumach family) 
warns you with no flaming color or 
conspicuous high sign. 





A Very Generous Offer. 


Dear Aunt Mary: What can be 
more satisfying after a hard day’s 
work, than to go among our flowers? 
To me, they seem almost human, I 
love them so. And they are so easy 


to grow, especially roses, the queen 
At another time I will 


of flowers. 





ness,—or, in other words, 
proportion to its largeness. 


become all that we can possibly 


eventually find satisfaction. 
the man should become a god. 


ing we wish, not to have, but to 


much bigger wishes that that! 





THE WISH TO BE. 


HE wish to become is reasonable in direct ratio to its large- 


wiser you are; while the wish to have is apt to be foolish in 
Cosmic law permits us very few of 
the countless things that we wish to have, but will help us to 


much feeble, is the wish to have: but infinite in puissance is 
the wish to become; and every mortal wish to become must 
By wanting to be, the monad makes 
of itself the elephant, the eagle, or the man. By wanting to be, 


Probably everything is a mere question of wishing—provid- 


certainly exists because of the wrong kind of wishing and be- 
cause of the contemptible pettiness of the wishes. Even to wish 
for the absolute lordship and possession of the entire earth were 
a pitifully small and vulgar wish. We must learn to nourish very 


Nay !—surely the time must come when we shall desire to be 
all that is, all that ever has been known,—the past and the pres- 
ent and the future in one,—all feeling, striving, thinking, joying, 
sorrowing,—and everywhere the Part,—and everywhere the 
Whole. And before us, with the waxing of the wish, perpet- 
ually the Infinitudes shall widen—LZa/cadio Hearn. 


the more you wish to be, the 


wish to be. Finite, and in so 


be. Most of the sorrow of life 














tell how I have successfully grown 
roses, and now offer to send cuttings 
and directions for rooting, from my 
red, white and yellow Marechal Neil 
and Killarney roses to any one send- 
ing postage for them. 
MRS. J. J. COOKE. 
Dunn, N. C. 





THE GIRL’S WARDROBE. 


The Girl With the Least Money is 
Apt to be the Most Extravagant. 


“It is a truth, and a sad one, that 
the girl with the least money is apt 
to be the most extravagant,’ writes 
Ruth Ashmore, of “The Care of a 
Girl’s Wardrobe,’ in Ladies’ Home 
Journal. “The very wealthy girl 
may not care for her own wardrobe, 
yet each piece belonging to it Is made 
to do full service, and in many in- 
stances, if she has a wise mother, the 
the girl must herself superintend the 
work of the maid. It is said of the 
daughters of Queen Victoria that 
each one of them was taught not 
only to sew well, but to mend and 
darn with great neatness, and to 
make over those gowns which were 
counted worth it. The girl whose 
wardrobe is not large makes her first 
mistake in buying cheap material 
of a color that is the fancy of the 
moment. Instead, when only one 
new gown may be had during the 
season, it should be of a fabric that 
will stand wear, that will endure 
making over, and of a color of which 
neither the wearer nor the looker-on 
will soon grow weary. It is extrava- 
gance to have a gown made in the 
extreme of fashion, for the extreme 
soon goes out, and then you have a 
failure on your hands.”’ 





A Recipe Book. 


Every housewife has her own 
choice recipes that have been in the 
family for generations perhaps. If 
you will buy unruled bond paper 
from a printing office, have it cut 
in sheets of a convenient, cut a white 
oil cloth cover, put the whole care- 
fully together, and stitch down the 
middle fold, on the machine and put 
a wire hanging hook in the upper 
edge, you will have a fine kitchen 
cook book. Now write out your reci- 
pes, number the pages, put a correct 





index on the front or back page. 


Classify your contents on the several 
pages thus: bread, meats, pies, cakes, 
pickles, ete. 
SINCERD. 
Athens, Ga. 





An artist had finished a landscape; 
on looking up he beheld an Irish nav- 
vy gazing at his canvas. ‘‘Well,” said 
the artist familiarly, ‘‘do you suppose 
you could make a picture like that?” 
The Irishman mopped his forehead 
for a moment. ‘Sure, a man c’n do 
annything if he’s druv to ut,” he re- 
plied.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 








7, 8,9, or 10 Per Cent. Interest 
On Your Money 


is guaranteed to Progressive Far- 
mer readers in North Carolina and 
adjoining states by a thoroughly 
gilt-e¢ged investment of which we 
shall be glad to furnish particulars. 
No one not interested in farming 
wanted, and no one outside the 
states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee. Address 


The Pregressive Farmer, Raleigt. “. C. 
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and they kee u 
dry while you are 
wearing them 
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EVERYWHERE 
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TOWER CANADIAN a 
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That desirable truck farm 

known as “ Hyrne-ham”, 

one aud a half miles south 

of Rocky Point, on which all staple crops and 

every variety of truck will grow. A modern 

new cottage with 5rooms and verandas all 

around. Good water and out-bulldings, large 

pecan orchard. On Wilmington & Goldsboro 

road and A.C. L., R. F. D. No.1. Near excel- 

lent graded schoo!, good neighborhood and 

other advantages. Will rent for one year with 
privilege of longer time. Address owner 

MISS ANNIE HERRING, 
care J. W. M. Hospital, Wilmington, N. C. 



























Remington 


SOLID-BREECH, HAMMERLESS 


REPEATING GUNS 
HE Remington is the 


oldest arms company 
in America, yet to-day 
Remington guns embody 
the youngest, most up- 
to-date and modern 
ideas of any in the 
world. The 
Remington 
Solid Breech 
Hammer- 
less Idea 
does 
away 
with 
| : protruding 
hammer and insures absolute safety. 
The New Remington .22 Repeater 
Put on the market Oct. 1, 1909. Don’t 
buy a .22 till you see it. Shoots pid 
short, long and long rifle cartridges. 
The Remington Pump Gun, 
Bottom ejection—6 shots. 
The Remington Autoloading Gun, 
Loads itself—5 shots. ' 
The Remington Autoloading Rifle, 
Loads itself—5 shots. 


Get the modern gun of to-day—a Remington. 
Send for complete catalogue. 
THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
Ilion, N. Y. 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 
















The Significance 


of a Name 
THE STIEFF PIANO, 


The instrument par excel- 
lence. Uniqueness of mechani- 
cal art, giving that which is 
most desired, durablity and 
elegancy of appearance, to- 
gether with its responsive- 
ness to the most delicate 
touch; its smooth, rich quali- 
ty of tone enslaving the most 
classically trained ear: vibrat- 
ing in beautiful! harmony with 
human heart-strings and 
bringing the sweetest melo- 
dies to the soul. 

These four qualifications, 
unquestionably, stamp this 
piano as an _ unprecedented 
creation of exquisite com- 
pleteness. 


And the Stieff, ’tis true, 
Wears the ribbon of blue 
Grandly wove in its fabric of 


grace. 
’Tis the elegance grand 
From the _ skilled work- 


man’s hand 
That gives it 
place. 


its merited 





Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the 


Artistic Stieff, Shaw. and . 
Stieff Self-Player Pianos 


Southern Wareroom 
5 West Trade St. 
Charlotte, - - 


C. H. WILMOTH, 
Manager. 


N. C. 


(Mention this paper.) 











Or E. D. Pearaall, Rocky Point, N. C. 
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this paper. 
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We Guarantee Ou Our Advertisers. 


E will positively make good yy loss sustained by any 
subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
pan Mb try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to to the subscriber as 
e have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
That the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
J am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
anen, which guarantees the reliability ofall advertisers that 
carries. 


it 
Average Weekly Circulation First Half 1909, 44,520. 











Renew Your Subscription Promptly. 





UX T MAY BE TOO late to get your renewal to 
‘¥v us in time for Thanksgiving, but we are 
perfectly willing to extend our Thanksgiv- 

ing thirty days in order to cover all the renewals 
that come to us. And now that crops are fairly 
good, and prices unusually good, we hope that 
every subscriber will not only send promptly any 
renewal now due, but pay as far ahead as possi- 
ble. 
Don’t wait for any reminder from us. Look at 
the date on your label, and if your subscription 
has either already expired, or will expire before 
the end of the year, let us have your remittance 
without delay. 
Send your renewal—this Thanksgiving week, if 
possible, certainly as quickly after as possible— 
and save us the work and expense of writing you. 
And certainly if you have had one reminder, do 
not wait for another. 





Agricultural Reading a Guide Post to 
Better Farming. 


mn OES ANYONE really doubt it, we wonder. 
iN If so, it is surely because he has not ob- 

served very closely. Some farmers there 
may be who read and fail to profit by what they 
read—some, because they decide that it is ‘‘not 
practical,” and others, because they spend all 
their time in theorizing over what they read and 
so have no time to put it into practice. And there 
may be, here and there, fairly successful farmers 
who do no reading at all about their work; but 
they are very rare. The average farmer who does 
not read agricultural books and farm papers is a 
pretty poor sort of farmer—not at all the man 
whom one would look to for leadership or hold 
up as an example to emulate. 


tremendous 
greater. 


advantage 


page 3. 


considering and applying to his own conditions 
what he reads, can fail to be benefited by it. 


He is usually a 
man who is content to go along in the old ways, 
and who makes little progress as the years go by. 

The man who, through his reading, can profit|®° 4224 put into practice. 
by the experiences and advice of others, has a 
that constantly grows 
This is why we urge-all our folks to a 
read all they can along the lines of farm work; 


No man who follows the course outlined| surely that includes us all. 


Why not form a neighborhood club of farmers 
for some such course of study this winter? It 
will not only be a pleasant way of spending the 
evenings, but it will mean better crops next year, 
better farms, and better farmers. Try it. Let us 
know about how you get along; and if we can 
help you at any time, call on us. 

Don’t be afraid you will learn too much about 
farming. All of us have much to learn yet; and 
it is the farmer who reads, and thinks as he 
reads, who is going to do the best farming and 
help most in making farm life what it should be. 





Some of Next Week’s Features. 


E HAVE A BUNCH of articles waiting for 
next week’s issue that will make it, in our 
opinion, one of the best we have issued in 

a long while. Dr. Butler will write on how the 

proper use of the cottonseed would help Southern 

farmers in getting that “$500 More a Year’’; the 

tenant question will be discussed by Mr. BD. L. 

Green, of North Carolina, and Major R. V. Gaines, 

of Virginia; Mr. J. A. Conover will ‘‘show up,” 

in a strong array of facts and figures, the cream- 
ery promoter sharps who are now trying to estab- 
lish creameries where there are not enough cows 
to justify it; the second of our fertilizer articles 
will treat of ‘‘What the Plant Feeds On’’; Profes- 
sor Massey will write on ‘‘Agricultural Progress in 
the South’’; there will be another article especially 
for the farm boy, and a Home Circle as bright 
and helpful as we know how to make it. 

For our Virginia readers, too, who are not in- 

terested in cottonseed, we shall have a special 

“$500 More a Year” article of interest to them. 








Editorial Notes. 


HE U. S. CENSUS BUREAU has issued a 
circular letter asking the farmers of the 
country to keep such records or make such 
inventories as will enable them to answer with a 
fair degree of accuracy the questions asked by the 
enumerators next spring in regard to the num- 
ber and age of their live stock, value of crops 
raised this year, value of forest products sold, 
value of lands and farm equipment, etc. It would 
pay to do this, too, even if there were no census 
to be taken. 

& 
Our first fertilizer article sounds somewhat 
technical and has some “big words” in it: let us 
admit this much in the beginning. It seems to us, 
however, that in order to understand the subject 
of fertilizers, the reader must first understand just 
how plants grow and feed, and some scientific 
facts about the soil, and it will be worth your 
while to study these subjects as you would a les- 


able to get all the good out of the other articles 
when we plunge fully into the matter of how to 
fertilize wisely and economically. 
in North Carolina and adjoining States can afford 


out how much of this amount is wisely spent. 
& 
you should not miss. 


do no harm to turn to it and read it again. 


great need that they should be better. 





there, using his mind as he reads, weighing and 


If our farmers} much of the South now. 


It is Time Now to Plan for Next Sea- 


son’s Work. 


work may mean the difference between suc- 
cess and failure in that work, and it is for 
this reason that we try to give each week matter 
of the most practical kind on the work that is 
likely to be in progress during that week. But no 
attention to details and no knowledge of the best 
way of doing things, however expert such knowl- 
edge may be, will bring success to the man who 
has not some definite plan of work in mind—who 
does not know what he wants to do. 

And it is just this thing that ails so many farm- 
ers: They are working on year after year without 
having any fixed idea of what they are really try- 
ing to do—perhaps just going along in the same 
old ruts year after year because they cannot get 
up sufficient energy or initiative to get out of 
them, or possibly changing about from one line of 
work to another as their whims or the successes or 
failures of their neighbors may indicate. The 
man who has the idea that there is only one line 
of work which he can pursue is not likely to be 
very successful when circumstances and conditions 
are continually changing. But he is just about as 
likely to succeed as the man who changes his work 
every year, who is a cotton planter one year, a 
stock grower the next, and a trucker the third. 


SL -ectht vag TO THE details of a piece of 
CN 


I. 


A farm is likely to be especially adapted to 
some particular line of work, and the farmer him- 
self is likely to be able to do one kind of farming 
better than any other kind. It is also true that 
almost any kind of farming can be made profitable 
by a man who knows how to do it and who goes to 
work to put his farm in shape for that particular 
branch of work. We do not attempt to tell any 
man the line of work in which he should engage. 
This is a thing that can only be settled by the 
man himself amd which depends upon his own abil- 
ity and indéemmantiom, the sort of land he has to 
work with, te amouat of capital he has to invest, 
the labor he can secure, and the general condi- 
tions and cireumstances surrounding him. We be- 
lieve, however, that as a general rule, it will pay 
the farmer to specialize—that is, to have some 
one crop or seme one kind of stock which is made 
the main ebject of his farming, and to which the 
other crops and the other branches of farm work 
are subsidiary. If a man wishes to be a cotton 
farmer, he should plan to give his cotton every 
possible advantage, and his other crops should be 
laid out with a view to this end. If he is a truck- 
er, the trucking crop should be the central figure 
around which his other operations are arranged. 
If he is a dairyman, the crops he raises and the 
other stock which he keeps should be disposed and 


son in some text-book. And then after two or] handled with reference to the dairy work. 
three of these chapters you will be much better 


I. 


But too excessive specialization is what ails 
Men have raised cotton 
only, or peanuts only, or tobacco only, until they 


to spend $50,000,000 a year for fertilizers, they| have depleted their soils and have placed them- 
can certainly afford to spend a little time finding| selves at the mercy of the seasons, in the first 


place, and of the market, in the second place. 
Specialization should not mean one crop, but as we 


That article by Mr. Shuford this week is one] have said, the planning of a system in which the 
If you have read it, it will| special crop or special line of work is given first 
Then | consideration. 

“The drag’s the thing” 
to make earth roads better, and surely there is 


We believe that for most farmers in the South 
a mixed system is needed, one in which cotton is 
the main money crop, and in whieh enough live 
stock to consume the rough feed produced on the 


The Arbor Day articles by Professor Massey, on| farm and keep up the humus supply of the soil is 
and why we would now especially urge them to| page 2, and Mr. Busbee, on page 6, are com-| kept constantly on hand. 
take up for the long winter evenings some such 
systematic course of reading as that outlined on 


Farming without live 


mended to all who think that our school-houses| stock is under ordinary conditions a very uncer- 
should bave more beautiful surroundings—and|tain process, but we do not believe that most 
Some good hints in| Southern farmers should try to be live stock farm- 





both articles for the home-maker, tao. 





ers. That is, that they should not make the feed- 
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ing and breeding of live stock their first consider- 


ation. 
Il. 





“What's The News?” 





Whatever line of work may be chosen, it is 

















imperative that some line be decided upon. Be- 
fore the farming operations of next year begin in 
real earnest, the farmer should have come to some 


The Gist of the Week’s Happenings. 








decision as to the kind of farming he wants to 
do. He should have considered his farm as a 


ERY FITTINGLY THHRE is a lull in the 
American news on the eve of Thanksgiving 











whole, and every field in it, his own financial con- 
dition, the demands of his market, the needs of 
his soil, and the demand for and the supply of 
labor, and have definitely decided as to the kind 
of farming he is going to do. He cannot, of 
course, hope to plan out in advance every little 
detail—often he cannot do this one day ahead— 
but the general trend of his farm work, the things 
he hopes to accomplish by each year’s labor, 
should be generally fixed in his mind. He should 
be able to tell one year what he is going to plant 
in every field of his farm the next year, and he 
should have a definite idea at the season’s begin- 
ning as to how much and the kind of live stock 
he is going to have at the end of the year. Of 
course, all of these plans cannot be carried out be- 
cause circumstances and changed conditions will 
often necessitate change of plans; but the man 
who drifts helplessly about from one thing to an- 
other and who works year after year just be- 
cause he has to work, and with no purpose in view 
except the doing of that year’s work, is not likely 
to accomplish much. 


Iv. 


Farming is a business, and to be profitable 
must be done in a business-like way. The man 
who plows is a plowman, not necessarily a farmer. 
The farmer is the man who directs and manages 
the farm. And while the plowman and the farm- 
er may be, and often should be, combined in one 
man, we have had in the past all too many plow- 
men, and too few farmers. 

For this reason we urge every one of our read- 
ers to consider carefully all of his own condi- 
tions and surroundings this winter so that when 
he begins his farm work next season he may 
go at it with some definite plan and with some 
hope and expectation of accomplishing a certain 
definite result. Until we place our farming on 
some such basis as this, and cease to be guided by 
outworn traditions, or to trust to blind chance 
and luck, we can scarcely expect to make farming 
either a profitable or a dignified calling. 





Now that you are getting good prices for farm 
crops, get the Youth’s Companion of Boston, 
Mass., for your children next year. Sample 
copies will be sent free to any reader mentioning 


ing The Progressive Farmer. We recommend it 
not because of the advertisement in our last is- 


sue, but because we should like for every farm 
boy and girl in the South to come under the in- 
fluence of this helpful and inspiring publication. 





Are you renting your land in the same old 
reckless way for 1910, or are you inserting re- 
quirements which will save it from the ruin which 
has overtaken millions of acres of Southern soil 


right at the time when they should be most fer- 
tile? Every farmer ought to observe the rules 
laid down by Dr. Butler in ‘‘What Your 1910 Ren- 


tal Contract Ought to Cover.” 





A Thought for the Week. 


AG 


z) 


y 


of men! 


good, for His mercy endureth forever. Let 
the redeemed of the Lord say so, whom He 
hath redeemed from the hand of the enemy; and |ing. 
gathered them out of the land, from the east and 
from the west, from the north and from the south. 
O that men would praise the Lord for His good- 
ness, and for His wonderful works to the children 
For He satisfieth the longing soul, and 


9g GIVE THANKS unto the Lord, for He is 
m~ 


Day. Politically everything awaits the re- 
assembling of Congress and the first of President 
Taft’s regular messages to the law-makers. The 
fatalities in the recent football games have dis- 
credited that usual Thanksgiving sport. The 
sickening Illinois mine disaster with its hundreds 
of fatalities has tirred the heart of the Nation 
with a pity for the suffering that is in keeping 
with the season. In Norfolk, Va., the meeting 
of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways’ Association 
has brought public attention to one of the great- 
est needs not only of our coast section, but of our 
entire country. Better facilities for water trans- 
portation will reduce railroad rates and benefit 
everybody. 

ss 8 
The most important single news item of the 
week is that reporting the absorption of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company by the Bell 
Telephone Company. The Bell Company now be- 
comes one of the most formidable of the great 
ccrporations in the United States; and only strict 
supervision on the part of the government, or a 
great regard for the rights of the people on the 
part of the corporation, can prevent abuse of the 
tremendous power that it exercises. The Bell 
Telephone system last year handled six billion 
messages and the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany sixty million. The Western Union property 
is valued at $125,000,000 and the Bell Company 
at half a billion. 

ss 8 
The most gratifying development in American 
politics in recent years has been the improvement 
in city government. For the last generation 
or so the government of our cities has: been 
the most discreditable phase of our political ma- 
chinery. In promoting reform nothing else has 
proved half so useful as the commission plan of 
government which originated in Texas a few years 
ago. Instead of electing aldermen one from each 
ward, cities having the commission plan of gov- 
ernment usually select five or seven men from the 
city at large. Thus the new plan adopted by Bos- 
ton this month provides that the city government 
shall consist of mayor and a city council of nine 
members, three of the nine chosen every three 
years from the city at large. Members of the 
cecuncil are nominated by popular petition, and 
the mayor may be recalled on demand of the peo- 
ple. But perhaps the greatest advantage is that 
instead of having ninety officers elected by the 
city, there are now only nine responsible men, a 
number not so large but that all are under rigid 
public scrutiny. 

ss. ¢ 
The defeat of Tammany in New York also 
means better government for that city than it 


and crudeness. 


es * ¢# 


sioners of Agriculture in Jackson, Miss. Atlanta 


Southern Educational Conference. 
leadership of her progressive Governor Donaghey 





filleth the hungry soul with gladness.—Psalm 107 


has had for many years, but our gratification over 
this result is somewhat offset by the return of 
vicious elements to control in San Francisco. This] tribution. 
may be taken however simply as an indication 
that the Far West has not yet lost its rawness recent years, the present rate of sale should soon 


We regret that we go to press too early to re- 
port the meeting of the Southern States Commis- the cloth edition and 60 cents for the paper-bound 


Ga., was decided upon as the next place of meet- 


Arkansas has been making rapid strides in edu- 
cation and in industrial progress, and the rest of 


the South is likely to hear much of her during 
the next few years. 


sss 
It is thought that the anti-Cannon Republicans 
in the House of Representatives will be even 
more in evidence this session than last. The 
country has become exceedingly tired of Cannon- 
ism, but with President Taft anxious for peace 
and harmony above everything else, the Illinois 
Congressman is likely to retain his ill-used power. 
s * ¢€ 
For the first time in our history the United 
States Supreme Court has sent men to jail for con- 
tempt of court. Ex-Sheriff Joseph T. Shipp, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., one of his deputies and his 
jailer were sentenced to the District of Columbia 
jail for ninety days last Monday, and three other 
defendants in the same case were given sixty days 
each. The case grew out of the lynching of a ne- 
gro, whose case had been taken under considera- 
tion by the Supreme Court, in 1906. The prison- 
ers were charged with conniving at or participat- 
ing in the lynching. The death sentence on the 
negro had been confirmed by the State Supreme 


Court, when the United States Supreme Court took 
it under advisement, and this caused much feeling 
in Chattanooga at the time. 
s ¢ # 


In our opening paragraph we spoke of the lull 
preceding Thanksgiving here in America. In 
England, however, exactly the contrary condi- 
tion prevails. The whole nation is boiling over 
with excitement. We have more than once men- 
tioned Chancellor Lloyd-George’s new scheme of 
taxation by which the taxes of the wealthy are 
enormously increased, while the taxes on the poor 
remain practically the same. Here in America 
when it becomes necessary to increase our reve- 
hue, we increase our indirect taxes with the result 
that the poor man pays almost as much as the 
millionaire. Mr. Lloyd-George’s scheme on the 
other hand increases the tax on incomes of $15,- 
000 or more and doubles the increase on incomes 
of $25,000 or more. There is also an increase 
on inheritance taxes on estates of over $25,000, 
and on estates of five million or more, 15 per 
cent will hereafter go to the government. Twen- 
ty per cent of the increase in land values result- 
ing not from the improvement or individual skill 
or Management, but only from the growth in 
pcpulation, ete., will also go to the government 
hereafter. This is the plan which Mr. Lloyd- 
George proposes. 

Passing the House of Commons a few days ago 
by a majority of 379 to 149, it comes up this week 
in the House of Lords. Long custom forbids them 
from rejecting the plan of taxation adopted by 
the House of Commons, the elected representa- 
tives of the people of England, but the Lords, it 
will be remembered, are the men of wealth and 
the great land-owners who declare that they will 
be ruined by the new scheme of taxation. It 
seems now, however, that they must choose be- 
tween submitting to it or risk their official lives, 
for if they reject Mr. Lloyd-George’s plan, a 
movement will be started for abolishing the House 
of Lords itself and making England genuinely 
democratic in form. 





Second Edition of “A Southerner in 
Europe” Ready. 


\y by HE FIRST EDITION of “A Southerner in 
Ng - Europe,” by Editor Clarence H. Poe having 
‘ been quickly exhausted, the second edition 


in larger type, on better paper, and in handsomer 
binding, is now off the press and ready for dis- 


One of the most popular Southern books of 


exhaust even our second edition, and readers of 
The Progressive Farmer who wish copies should 
lose no time in ordering. 

While the price to the public is $1 per copy for 


edition, we are always anxious to favor our own 
readers, SO we are now making until January 
1st a half-price offer if the book is ordered in con- 


In this connection it may be mentioned that|nection with a renewal or new subscription to 
Little Rock, Ark., gets the next session of the|The Progressive Farmer. 
Under the 


In other words, if you send your renewal or 
a new subscription, you may add 50 cents and 
get one of the regular dollar copies, or 30 cents 
and get one of the regular 60-cent copies. 

Order at once if interested. 
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Where te Buy Best Stock. 











Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10,900. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulis 

are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. CG. 


SELWYN FARM 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 
CHARLOTTE, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 




















Pigs of both sexes, 3 to 6 months old by Lee 
Premier 3rd ($1.100.00 Son of Premier Long 


fellow), shortest nosed and fanciest headed 
boar in America. {Gilts and Sows bred to 
him. Two registered Jersey Bull Calves. Write 
for booklet and prices. 

EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop. 
Holstein Bull Calves, $15 00 to $25.00 out of cows 
giving 1.000 :o 1,500 gal. milk a year. 


POLAND CHINAS 


A superior lot of pies 
by my fine boars 
“Gray’s Perfection” 
73339 and other noted 
, boars. The best strains 
2 of living hogs repre 
sented in this h:rd— 
Sows in pig, and young Boars and Sows of al) 
ages. Send to headquartersand get the best, 
from the oldest and largest herd of Poland 
Chinas in this State, at one-half Western 
prices. ddress 


J. B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 


Mammoth - Black - Pigs 


A pair of this famous breed of hogs will lay 
the foundation for a nice income as the pigs 
sell readily for cash, at big prices. 

One that I sold dreased 978 pounds. Address 


gOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Registered Holestein Bulls 


Also Eggs and Cockerels from choice bred S. 
C. White Leghorns. Eggs $1 per setting of 15. 
1 Bull 12 months old ready for service; 1 Bull 
Calf 4 months old; 1 Bull Calf 2 months old. 
These bulls are the best that choice breeding 
can produce, Call and see them or write us 
your wants. A le Farm, J. G. Hardison, 
Mar., R. R. 8, West Asheville, N. 0. 


suNNmarm BERKSHIRES 


Best blood in America in my herd boars— 
Cherokee’s Masterpiece, Peerless Premier and 
Hightide Commons (imported). Sows equally 
well bred and include twe daughters of Mas- 
terpiece, two daughters of Premier Longfellow 
and others of just as good breeding. oung 


stock for sale. ggg FE reasona 
W. R, W. 


ble. 
ALKER, Union, 8. C. 


Thoroughbred Berkshires iss § months 
Premier, one of the shortest nosed and fan- 
clest headed Boarsin Ameriea. I will sell at 
ers’ prices. write for prices. 
F. A. COCHRAN, Prop., Derita, N. C. 
ARROWHEAD FARM 
Red Pelled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poiend Chinas 
of the best breeding. 
Bam’! B. Woods, Charlotteville, Va. 
Poland China Pigs For Sale 


From the largest herd = the State. Write 
me your wants. E. 8S. WRIGHT, 
Sykes, Tenn. 


Bertcie Swine of Bast Breeding FOR SALE 


Send your order or meet them at the Fair. 
D. L. FARRIOR, - - RALEIGH, N. C. 


Fox Hounds 


Trained and untrained, all pedigreed 
































and guaranteed, list free, either send 

me the money or to the bank of Shel- 
byville, as you prefer. 

J. D, STODGHILL, 

Shelbyville, 


* LIVE STOCK 
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N CONFIRMING your views on 
the “Need for More Veteri- 
narians,’”’ as expressed in a re- 

cent edition of your paper, I should 

like to add a few words along the 
same line with special reference to 
the South’s needs of such men. 

Appreciating the value and neces- 

sity of animals to a country, all au- 

thorities upon such matters strongly 
advocate a much greater development 
along that line. But even if the live 
steck interests of the South were 
simply to be maintained as they are, 
and much more so if they are advanc- 
ed, there is need for competent veter- 
inarians to care for its animals when 
sick or injured, and assist in controll- 
ing infectious diseases. The import- 
ance of veterinarians elsewhere is 
also becoming appreciated by the 
public, in their aiding of better sani- 
tation for public health, such as se- 
curing pure foods by meat and milk 
inspection. There is a demand for 
many more competent persons in the 

South in general practice, as evidenc- 

ed hy the amount of practice done by 

the few that are here and by the 
gréat frequency of calls for help from 
sections not supplied. 


Realizing the need of more quali- 
fied veterinarians in the South, the 
members of the North Carolina Vet- 
erinary Medical Associatfon, at their 
last meeting, advocated the establish- 
ment of a veterinary school in the 
South, to foster veterinary education. 
For the lack of such opportunity, 
there being only one veterinary col- 
lege in the South—that in conneetion 
with the A. & M. College at Auburn, 
Ala., a comparatively very few of our 
boys have chosen this profession. 
There are some, however, going to 
Northern and Western schools for 
such training, and this year, to our 
knowledge, there are at least a haif 
dozen boys from North Carolina at- 
tending veterinary colleges. 


While diseases of animals exist in 
all parts of the country and the prin- 
ciples of comparative medicine are 
the same whether North or South, 
yet there are specific diseases more or 
less localized and the environments 
are quite a little different. Therefore, 
we believe that if one intending to 
engage in the practice of veterinary 
medicine in the South eould receive 
his training in the South, he would be 
better fitted for such practice, pro- 
vided his training were equivalent to 
that given elsewhere. 

The opportunities open to the grad- 
uate of veterinary medicine who has 
fitted himself thoroughly, are many 
and varied, and in each the worthy 
can obtain a good livelihood. 

The Federal Government requires 
veterinarians, both in this country 
and the Philippines, as army veteri- 
narians, quarantine inspectors, meat 
inspectors, and special officers in the 
experiment stations, laboratories, etc. 

Nearly every State in fhe Union 
employs a State veterinarian, and one 
cr more assistants. With few excep- 
tions, all of the State agricultural col- 
leges have a veterinarian on their 
teaching staff, and a number of such 
schools maintaining a veterinary de- 
partment engage from five toten. A 
large number of the State agricul- 
tural experiment stations have a vet- 
erinarian upon the force. 

A very large number of the cities 
have a city veterinarian on their pay 





Ky. 


Needed—A Veterinary College. 


Lack of Such Schools in the South—The A. & M. College, xt 
Raleigh an Excellent Location. 


— . 


By Dr. G. A. Roberts. 


the training given a veterinarian in 
his education, fill the office of city 
meat inspector with a veterinarian. 
In general or special practice the 
field is very wide. There are many 
suitable localities now and their num- 
ber will increase as the number and 
quality of animals increase, and as 
education of the general public to the 
services of a veterinarian takes place. 
Many of the manufacturing establish- 
ments preparing serums, vaccines, 
and other biological products, havea 
veterinarian upon their working 
force. Again, live stock companies 
or corporations, using a large num- 
ber of animals, engagev~all or part of 
a veterinarian’s time. 
Of the veterinary schools in the 
United States nine or ten are main- 
tained with some State institution, 
and all except one, with its State ag- 
ricultural college. The relationship 
between the two schools is in fact so 
intimate that veterinary colleges have 
granted the equivalent of one year’s 
study to graduates of agricultural 
colleges. The preparation for the 
future study of veterinary medicine, 
obtained from an agricultural course 
(or for any other profession for that 
matter) is so desirable that we shall 
strongly urge the completion of an 
agricultural course before taking up 
veterinary medicine when it is pos- 
sible for the student to do so. 
The large amount of clinical mate- 
rial in Raleigh, with its population 
of 30,000, would make a very suit- 
able location in connection with the 
North Carolina Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. This location, sug- 
gested by the members of the North 
Carolina Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, situated in a place which is 
growing steadily, and the number of 
its animals rapidly increasing, will 
become more and more an ideal loca- 
tion. Another feature in its favor is 
the proximity to the slaughter houses 
where demonstrations of meat inspec- 
tion can be given. With the comple- 
tion of the new college dairy barn 
and the dairy equipment, the sani- 
lary handling of milk can be excep- 
tionally well demonstrated. 
Among the graduates of the college 
some half dozen have taken up the 
study of veterinary medicine, or in- 
tend doing so. Some ten or twelve 
students now at the college, wishing 
to pursue a eourse in comparative 
medicine, have indicated their desire 


tablished. At least as many or more 
inquiries have been made by others 
not attending the college. 

For the benefit of those who would 
take up the study of veterinary medi- 
cine, let me say that the standing of 
the qualified veterinarian has very 
materially changed from that of the 
commonly dubbed “horse doctor” to 
that of a citizen respected as other 
citizens. 





NO USE FOR BANK BARNS IN 
THE SOUTH. 


A North Carolina correspondent 
writes: 

“T have a large barn on a hill- 
side, and want to dig out from 
under it to use it for a cow barn. 
I would like to know what kind 
of wall to build on the upper 
side so that water would not 
come through.” 

Under no conditions do we advise 
the use of bank barns for live stock. 


that a veterinary department be es-| 





At one time they were popular in 
the North where a warm barn is 
necessary, but even there the under- 
ground or bank barn is now recog- 
nized as undesirable. 

In this climate there is no sort of 
excuse for its use and there are at 
least two reasons why it should 
not be used, either of which alone 
should be amply sufficient to prevent 
any one using it. 

In the first place, light is an abso- 
lute necessity to a good sanitary 
stable. A bank barn is certain to 
lack light at one side if not else- 
where. In the second place, damp- 
ness in a stable is injurious to the 
health of live stock and it is well 
nigh impossible to prevent a bank 
barn from being damp. Moisture, 
filth and darkness are good condi- 
tions for ‘“‘germ’”’ growth, and these 
are furnished by the bank barn. 
Under no conditions, we insist, 
should a bank barn be used as a 
cow stable and we decline to give 
advice as to methods of constructing 
such a stable. Moreover, there is no 
good reason for building such a 
barn, for at little if any greater cost, 
a cheap, light, dry and sanitary barn 
can be built. 

Build the cow barns on a hill, not 
in the ground, and flood them with 
all the light possible. It will be 
better for the cows and in the end 
much more economical. 





A Money-Making Investment. 
Mr. E. W. Pressley, of Clover, S. 
C., in ordering The Progressive 
Farmer sent to.a tenant on his farm, 
says: “He is a young man, and I 
think giving him a subscription to 
your paper will be a good investment 
for me.’ How about your tenant, 
Mr. Reader? 











| Where to Buy the Best Stock 











Sale of Western Horses 
(= Last Cal] 


At Public Auction, November 
20th, at 12 noon, 20 good sized 
Horses, sound, to be sold at 
my farm, about 6 miles from 
Reidsville, N.C. ..-.. 


Look - For - Bargains - Here 


H. H. WILLIAMSON, - Reidsville, N.C. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 

Standard Bred __.- Essex Hogs: 
Horses, Jersey ,}! r- Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Blackz Dogs = :: 3: 


and thoroughbred Tones. and improved 
farm Implements—come to the BIG SALE at 
OPEN VIEW FARMS, December 2nd, 1909. 
Mrs. Mary J. F. Abernethy, Amrz., 
Mount Holly, N.C. 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc Swine 


650 choice bred Gilts for sale. Bred to our 
great show and breeding boars We won 
more State Fair Premiums this season than 
all other Southern breeders combined. Boars 


ali sold. 
S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 


Newport, Tenn. 
REGISTERED 


DUROC JERSEYS 


September Pigs, not akin. Bred Sows and 

Gilts. Boars ready forservice. High quality. 

R. W. WATSON, 

Sterling Stock Farm, 
PETERSBURG, - . - 














VIRGINIA, 
i Cherry red in color, 
Duroc Jersey Pigs plenty of bone and fin- 


ish. Sired by $8,000 boar. Also a few choice 
service boars, bred gilts, and sows. Write for 
prices. L.M WHITAKER, Mulberry, Tenn. 


One or Two Car Loads 


of good milk cows wanted. aoe a good dairy 
hand to milk and make but 














rolls, and many cities, appreciating 


KENSINGTON FARMS, 
Kensington, Ga. 
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* LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY « 








Cottonseed Meal as a Feed for Hogs. 
I want to know something 
about feeding pigs cottonseed 
meal. I have had some experi- 
ence feeding it to other stock. 
If you have any experience in 
feeding meal to pigs, let me 
know. J. Ws 


Editorial Answer: The feeding of 
cottonseed meal to pigs has unfort- 
unately not proved uniformly satis- 


tion for a working horse in any pro- 
portion. In fact, while this is the 
feed comonly given our work stock, 
it is about as far out of balance as 
it could well be. A horse weighing 
from 800 to 900 pounds, doing hard 
work, will need about 24 to 27 
pounds of grain and hay, say 12 to 
14 pounds of grain and from 12 to 
13 pounds of hay or fodder. He 
should receive from 2 to 2% pounds 
of protein; 10 to 12 pounds of car- 
bohydrates, and .6 to .7 pound of 








factory. The facts seem to be about 
these: 
meal to pigs with good results, and 


it has practically always been a very|for this horse: 
satisfactory feed for a short period; |10 pounds corn, and 2 pounds cot- 
but in many cases after it has been|tonseed meal a day; which will give 
fed for a period of four to eight|about 2.16 pounds protein; 12.22 
weeks some of the hogs have died. | pounds 
No feed combined with corn in the| pound fats. This is sufficiently near 
proportion of 3 or 4 parts of corn to| the “standard” for all practical pur- 
1 of cottonseed meal will give better | poses. 





results for a time. Smaller quanti- 


Many have fed cottonseed | f@ts- 


We suggest as a suitable ration 
12 pounds fodder, 


carbohydrates, and Py i 


While this ration is suggested, we 











A BERKSHIRE SOW 








OF THE BEST TYPE. 





ties may probably be fed for a longer 
period before unfavorable results ac- 
crue, and mixing the meal into a 
slop with water and allowing it to 
ferment or sour seems to lessen or 
postpone the injurious effects. Cook- 
ing the meal or the seed seems to 
have the same beneficial effect. 

In view of the large amount of 
authentic information we have on the 
subject and our personal experience, 
we do not advise the feeding of cot- 
tonseed meal to hogs. We know that 
for a short time it is an excellent 
feed and that some people have used 
it for long periods without loss; but 
we also know that feeding it in any 
satisfactory quantity for any consid- 
erable length of time is frequently 
followed by death of a large per cent 
of the hogs so fed. This loss is sim- 
ply too great to justify taking the 
risk in the present state of our 
knowledge of the subject. It is a 
pity, for we need a feed of high pro- 
tein content for hogs, and it is to be 
hoped that the cause of the injurious 
effect on the hog may be ascertained 
and removed. If this can be done, 
we shall then have in cottonseed 
meal a most excellent hog feed. 





Ration for Driving Horse. 


How many pounds of corn 
and fodder each should a horse 
weighing 800 or 900 pounds 
and ridden or driven seven miles 
one day and nineteen miles the 
next, have at each feed each day 
to keep him fat? Is it advisable 
to keep him fat? E. O. M. 





Editorial Answer.—Corn and corn 
fodder do not make a balanced ra- 


do not state that it will be sufficient 
to keep this horse in good condition. 
Horses vary somewhat in the feed re- 
quired to do a given amount of work. 
On the other hand, this horse might 
do the work required on less feed. 
The standard ration is nothing more 
than a “guide.’”’ Each horse must be 
fed with due regard to his individual 
pecularities and his likes and dis- 
likes, 





Southern Hogs Bring Good Prices. 


Quality in many Southern swine 
herds is gratifyingly good. Last week 
a load of 215-pound Arkansas hogs 
sold in St. Louis for $8.40 and a load 
of Tennesessee hogs averaging 195 
pounds brought $8.35. The top there 
at that time was $8.50. These are 
not isolated instances of the quality 
produced in those States, but they 
bear concrete evidence of it.—Breed- 
ers’ Gazette. 





Don’t Feed Hogs Corn Alone. 


Feeding a hog on corn alone, 
whatever the form, is false economy 
by which the feeder cheats himself 
and the hog. Its natural supple- 
ments are those which furnish pro- 
tein and mineral matter, such as clo- 
ver, alfalfa and other pasturage. 
The ash or mineral matter of the 
corn grain is considered indigestible 
for swine, and the absence of mineral 
matter impairs the nutritive process 
and injuries the strueture; yet it is 
neither difficult nor expensive to sup- 
ply hogs with ashes, salt, coal, char- 
coal or charred cobs as correctives, 
with corn.—F. D. Coburn. 
















ARE YOU SATISFIED 
WITH A 20 ACRE CROP 
FROM AAO ACRE FARM? 
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to raise a poor crop as it does to raise a good one. You know 
also that unless your land is kept constantly supplied with lime, 
nitrogen and phosphates and the ingredients of barnyard manure it 
becomes worn out and loses its fertility. 
You know further that it costs more, and trebles your labor, to 
spread manure by hand than it does to use a well-made manure spreader. 
Maybe you don’t know that one load of manure evenly spread by 
a mechanical spreader is worth fourloads scattered by hand— 
And that your crop, whether rotation or continuous, will be 
increased from 20 to 40 per cent if you use an 


I. H.C. Manure Spreader 


Made in three styles as follows: 

The Corn King, Return-Apron Spreader. 

The Kemp 20th Century, Return-Apron Spreader. 

The Cloverleaf, Endless-Apron Spreader. 

I.,H. C. spreaders are made of the best material—wood and steel. 
They have powerful steel frames and steel-bound boxes, which damp 
manure cannot rot. 

I. H. C. spreaders are easily drawn. They can be adjusted to 
spread a thin or heavy coat with equal evenness. 

I. H. C. spreaders are so simplein operation that a boy can do the 
work which used to require a strong man. 

An I. H.C. spreader will save in time and labor more than 
enough to pay for itself in one season. 

Your increased income from better crops will be clear profit. 

Scientific experiment has proved that this profit will vary from 
$4.00 to $20.00 per acre. 

You cannot afford to be a half-crop farmer and there is no reason 
why you should be one. 

An I. H. C. spreader will give you the full return from your land, 
whatever the size of your farm. 

Call on our agent in your town and talk the spreader over with him, 
or address us directly for catalogue and other information. 


Yo know it costs as much in time, labor, seed and implements 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INcoR@omar 


‘ « 
CHICAGO, U.S. A, 





— 


LOOK FORTHE J.-H.0s TRADE MARK = AT 15 A. SEAE OF EXCELLENCE AND. A GUARANTEE DF QUALITY 
s53 SVS NOL A a ey ES * 































Write for Price and Guaranty on & 


i his ACME 
any years the favorite 


rm: 
of all work’’—the only implement a man needs for follow. 
ing the plow in any field—or stirring any kind of soll. 


it Crushes, Cuts, Lifts, Turns, Smoothes 


Yet it puts less strain on the horses than any other har- . 
row, owing to the sharp, sloping knives. The knives cut ) 
ae. the sod or stubble turned under by the plow, leaving the 
where its fertilizing value is wasted. 

the soil, Made in different sizes, from 3 feet to 1744 feet in width. 


Free Catalog, containing also valuabie articles on preparation of the soil. 


Manufactured by DUANE H. NASH (Incorporated), 136 Central Ave., Millington, N. J. 

















Pulverizing Harrow, Clod § 
Crusher and Leveler 
because it is “the harrow 


and Levels in One Operation 





Our new catalog contains articles 
by experts on “Preparation of 
the Soil,’ meaning larger 
aud better crops for 
you. Write postal 

now. 


low the surface, while wget FY tg drag this to the top, 
Also Best For Covering Seed. The curving coulters turn every inch of 


Examine the Acme at your deaters, Or write to our jobbers. Ask for our new 


JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., ST LOUIS, MO. 
Jobb JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ODDEFrSs SouTHERN FARM TOOL CO., ATLANTA, CA. 
RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 





[AVERY'S Reversible DISC PLOW 

























For Hillsides, 
Terraced, 
Sloping, also 
Level Lands. 


2 or 3 horse for hillsides, terraced, sloping, also 
level lands. Beats the world for wpe bee 
simple in make, strong in construction. eaves 
no dead furrows. You do not plow around the 

nd. On reaching end of furrow you simply trip 
a foot latch, turn your team about and plow the 
next furrow in the opposite direction, They do 
~ the work and do it right. Write for circulars of 
the great “Avery” line of labor-saving plows and 
cultivating implements for Southern Farmers. 













(Jp 3. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


7 —SSSaaa en Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. Memphis, Tena. Shreveport, ae 


The advertisers in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Are men and firms of reliability, and willdo as thev promise. 
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The Drag is Too Cheap and Too Simple. 


That is the Only Reason Mr. Shuford Can Think Of to Explain 
Why This Great Good Roads Maker is Not More Generally Used. 


Messrs. Editors: Bad roads are 
keeping us back in the South more 
than any one thing, our people 
are very slow to see what they are 
costing us yearly. While I believe 
in building all the macadam road we 
can, I think it much better to first 
put our dirt roads in good condition. 
This can be done very cheaply, if 
we will go at it in the right way, and 


Worked under the old system, if time 
was counted, it would cost over dou- 
ble this amount, and still it would 
not give a road worth anything. We 
have twe different classes of people, 
that are keeping back road improve- 
ment. One class does not want to be 
taxed at all to improve the roads, 
while the other thinks there is noth- 
ing but macadam road that is worth 











Finishing 


where we have both clay and sand, 
we can build dirt roads that will 
stand a lot of travel. 

For building dirt roads there is 
nothing better than the V-shaped 
drag, and the only reason I can think 
of why people do not use them more 
is they are so cheap and simple. All 
that is needed are two 3x4 pieces of 
scantling, and two ef timber, 3x12, 
twelve feet long, the edges plated 
with iron. A drag to make an 18- 
foot road should be spread eight 
feet at the back. A drag of this kind, 
with four good horses or mules to 
draw it, will do effective work. 

All the plowing that is needed is 
three or four feet on each side, and 
the drag will do the rest. This is 
much better than to plow up the 
bed of the road, for if it is plowed 
it will take it a long time to pack. 
The drag will push this dirt to the 
center of the road, and cut off all 
high and uneven places, as well as 
fill all depressions. 

Roads should be high in the mid- 
dle, in order to give good drainage, 
which is all important in a dirt road. 
I am keeping up a section of road 
1 1-3 miles long. This road is one 
quarter of a mile from my barn. I 
can drag it in one hour, which is 
worth about fifty cents. That is, it 
gives me fifty cents an hour for a 
team. Dragging should be done 
quite often. After each rain, the 
road, if dragged, will dry off quickly. 

We had more rain last summer 
than I have ever known for the 
same length of time, yet I have kept 
this road in fine condition by drag- 
ging it an average of every two 
weeks. This, of course, should be 
done oftener at times, while there 
may be a month, or six weeks that it 
will not need it. For building roads 
I think the V-shaped drag far superi- 
or to the King drag. But after the 
road is properly constructed, the 
King drag can be used effectively 
and can be drawn by a single team. 

This section of road I built for the 
for the total cost of $52. This gave 
me fairly good wages for teams and 
men. My estimate is that this road 
can be kept in good repair for $15, 
or $10 per mile each year. This will 
allow for dragging the road 24 times 
with four horses and ene man at 50 
cents per hour, and $3 for a little 
hand work that may be necessary. 











the Work. 


while. However, I believe that we 
have enough practical men to soon 
control and give us better roads. 
R. L. SHUFORD. 
Catawba Co., N. C. 





THE CORN WEEVIL. 


Few people realize the extent of 
the damage done by the corn weevil 
to the corn crop of the South. It 
is so great that the question of pro- 
tecting our corn from this destruc- 
tive pest well merits more consider- 
ation than it has yet received. The 
problem of protecting those grains 
which are usually stored in tight 
boxes or bins has been pretty well 
solved through the use of bisulphide 
of carbon, but the protection of corn, 
which is best stored in more or less 
open cribs, has not yet been satisfac- 
torily solved. If closed cribs were 
satisfactory for storing corn, which 
they are not, then a free use of bi- 
sulphide of carbon would lessen the 
damage done, but experience proves 
that even in tight cribs, especially 
when the shucks are left on, the use 
of bisulphide of carbon is not entire- 
ly satisfactory or effective. 

In this connection it may be stated 
that the generally accepted theory 
that corn is damaged less by weevils 
when the shucks are left on is at 
least open to some_ well-founded 
doubt. In making inquiry we have 
learned that many of those who have 
tested the matter are themselves in 
doubt as to whether shucked or un- 
shucked corn suffers most damage 
from weevils. This whole question of 
the damage done to corn by weevils 
and the best method of prevention is 
such an important one that it well 
merits further consideration from the 
entomologists. They may consider 
that they have solved it, but they 
have not yet solved it in the manner 
which suits the conditions on the 
farms. 


We cannot afford to raise corn to 
feed weevils and must find some prac 
tical and economical way of prevent- 
ing the immense damage now done. 
We hope to have several articles on 
this subject during the next few 
months frem the men who have given 
it careful scientific study. If the 
question is ever satisfactorily solved, 
| it is likely te be done by seientific in- 
| vestigation and not by those whose 


‘ 





time and minds are occupied with 
other matters, but in order that our 
readers may obtain the best infor- 
mation now available we invite our 
readers to write their views and ex- 
periences to The Progressive Farm- 
er. Let us have a full discussion 
of this subject. It is of sufficient im- 
portance to merit serious considera- 
tion. 








TO THE COTTON FARMERS WHO 





WISH THE BEST. 


We wish to invite your attention to 
the importance of planting the best 
seed, it is one of the Foundations to 
successful Farming. 

We have a limited amount of 


“SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED” 


on hand, which we quote you at $1,00 
f,o. b. Raleigh. Let us book your or- 
der now for future delivery. 

Write for testimonials if youdo not 
know of tte merits. Our book “HOW 
TO GROW TWO BALES OF COTTON 
PER ACRE” will be sent upon applica- 
tion. References: Any bank or busi- 
ness house in Raleigh. 

W. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 

Originator and Introducer of “‘SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC 


COTTON SEED.” 
Ee SS ee 

Two excellent Tobacco 
Plantations in Cbarlotte 


TO LEASE pisticns lin onset 


must have capital to stock and equip, Apply 
RICHARD V. GAINES, 
SAXE, Virginia. 











‘cpenrulteaene 
ap. Sus! en. 
Ot 200 Tth St, Seuthees! 


Washingtes, 3.¢ 











Every Cotton Grower 
large or small, rich or 
poor, write to B. W. 
HAWKINS, Nona, Ga., 
for history and descrip- 
tive ciroular of his Eevtra 
Prolific Cotton, and 
Price of Seed. It's free, 
and will be worth Hun- 
dreds of DOLLARS to 
You. 


SPEED, WEE 
Quick Maturity and 
will make Three Bales 


mes «=F Acre. 
OATS and 4,000 


SEED OATS erierc: 


IMPROVED COTTON SEED at $1 per bushel. 
These seed are grown, ginned and threshed 
on our own farm where nothing else is allow- 
ed to be planted or ginned. Full printed di- 
rections for fertilizing and drilling oats by the 
open furrow method sent with each ship- 
ment. VINEYARD FARM, Griffin, Ga, 


100 ACRES $800 


Large creek comes dashing down from the 
mountains and sweeps along one side; stand- 
ing wood worth $200, 75 fruit trees; 30 acres in 
cultivation; 6-room house, wide porches, 
barn 40 ft. long. In healthiest part of western 
N.C. Will be sacrificed to dissolve partner- 
ship for $800, including winter grain. 


W. R. STROUT, N. Wilkesboro, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants 


For Fall and Winter Setting 


First sowing now ready. It is best toset early 
and let plants get established before hard 
freezing. Ihaveallthe hardy winter varie- 
ties. Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Winningstead and Flat Dutch. 
None hardier, none better. Hardened by ex- 
posure in the open, they will succeed further 
North than plants grown in warmer climate, 
$1.50 per 1,000, 5,000 lots, $1.25 thousand. Ex- 
perience proves that winter cabbage succeed 
better than those set in summer. Grown on 
High Crest Truck Farm by G. L. B. PENNY, 
“The Tarheel Cabbage Plant Man,” Route 1, 
Raleigh, N.C. 





8,000 bushels fall 
planted APPLER 














2d Earliest.” 





The Farliest 
Fiat Head Variety. 








FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


‘ GUARANTEED TO SATISFY PURCHASERS, | 
+ FROM ORIGINAL CABBAGE PLANT GROWERS. 


AUGUSTA T 
A little later 
than Succession. 


CESSION, ~ 
, FLAT DUTCH 
Largest and Latest Ca>bage. 








We 
satisfied customers. 
Southern states 





the ones that sell for the most money. 








\ TRADE MARK COP 


Paid in Capital Stock $30,000.00. 





grew the first FROST PROOF PLANTS in 1868. Now have over twenty thousand 

We have grown and sold more cabbage plants than all other persons in the 
ined. W! B our plants must please or we send your money back. 
Order now; it is time to set these plants in your section to get extra early cabbage, and they are 


We sow three tons ot Gabbage Seed per season 

Write for free catalog of frost-proof plants of the best varieties, containing valuable informa- 
tion about fruit and vegetable growing. Prices on Cabbage Plants:—In lots of 500 at $1.00; 1,000 to 
6,006 $1.50 per thousand; 5,000 to 9,000 $1.25 per thousand: 10,000 and over $1.00 per thousand, f. o. b. 
Youngs Island. Our special express rate on plants is very low. 


Wm. C. Geraty Co., Box 88 Youngs Island, S.C. 


IGHTED 


Established 41 Years. 





Also grow full line of Strawberry 
Plants, Fruit trees and ornamentals, 














SWEEP MILLS are triple geared, double acting and will 
do more and better work than any other Mill. 
GRIND ALL GRAINS 
and are especially rapid onearcorn. Free Catalog. 


> The Foos Mfg. Co., ic springtieta, onio 











HOW to Drain and WHY. 
2% to 40 per cent, BECAUSE IT P. 


enables the réots to 
wet weather. {It is 
ment. 1We make a SUPERIOR 

the pamphlet and let us quote prices. 


go deeper. 











Write for our free Pamphlet on Drainage. Gives all necessary information. Tells 


{Use of drain tile increases value of land and crops at least 
REVE damage by excessive rains; prevents dam- 

age by stagnant water and souring of soil, and prevents soil from becoming baked and 
cloddy. {It enables the farmer to work soil earlier in the spring; lessens risk of ‘‘freez- 
ing out;" lessens risk of surface washing. {It lets the air in, makes the soil warmer, and 
Consequently it is a help in dry weather as well as in 
good for all kinds of lands and all kinds of seasons, 
grade of drain tile ata reasonable price. WRITE for 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 
POMONA, N. CG. 
Manufacturers of Farm Drain Tile, Sewer Pipe, Well Tubing, Flue Pipe, Ete. 





It is no expert- 
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BUYING AND SELLING. 








Nine Business Matters Worth Your : 
Attention. 


I. 


A remarkably attractive offer is 
made by The American Harrow Com- 
pany, 7174 Hastings St., Detroit, 
Mich., on the last page of this issue. 
If you do not care to cut the coupon 
simply take one of that quarter’s 
worth of postals and write them say- 
ing, ‘Send me your new big book 
free and quote me your lowest prices 
on your tongueless disk harrow.” 
The book itself will certainly be 
worth the time and the postal. 


Il. 


Now that we have reached the 
time of year for getting the winter 
clothing every woman who reads 
The Progressive Farmer ought to 
write to Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, 
Va., and get a copy of their new cata- 
log of ready-to-wear garments for 
women and children. O. H. Berry & 
Co., Richmond, Va., are offering 
some bargains in suits for men and 
boys. It will pay you to get prices 
from both houses and to mention 
The Progressive Farmer when you 
write. 


iif. 


More of our poultry-raising read- 
ers, we hope, will buy an incubator 
this fall. A postal sent to Sure Hatch 
Incubator Company, Box 88, Fre- 
mont, Neb., will get you their cata- 
log. 

IV. 


We wish to direct attention again 
to the advertisement of the Patent 
Portable Corn Mill made by the W. 
C. Meadows Mill Co., Box F, Poors 
Knob, N. C. The scare over moldy 
corn meal will have a very helpful 
influence if it makes our people quit 
buying meal from the West and 
grind Southern corn at home. We 
know the men who are behind the 





Meadows mill, and this together with 
the fact that it has won first prize 
everywhere shown, convinces us that 
there is no better mill on the market. 
It is cheap, toa, and you can not do 
better than to send a postal for cata- 
log and further information. 


V. 


We are glad to have back in our 
columns the advertisement of the 
Electric Wheel Company, Box 21, 
Quincy, Ill. Their Electric handy 
wagon with its low wheels and broad 
tires is a great convenience about the 
farm. Send them a postal for their 
book on ‘‘Wheel Sense.”’ 


Vi. 

Don’t let the season go by without 
planting liberally of fruit trees and 
ornamental shrubs. Another of that 
quarter’s worth of postals may be 
well spent in getting the free cata- 
log of the J. Van Lindley Nursery 
Ce., Box 106, Pomona, N. C. Write 
to-day for there is no time to lose. 


VII. 

It is time, too, to begin trying to 
get some improved live stock and 
poultry for next year and you ought 
to look over the offerings of the 
breeders advertised in our columns. 
If you don’t find what you want, 
write us. 

Vill. 


Several of the best firms in Ameri- 
ca are also advertising feed grinding 
mills and it is a good time to look 
them up. 

Ex 

The Osgood scale has become a 
standard, and among our many ad- 
vertisers, the announcement of this 
company should not be overlooked. 
Write for a catalog and prices to the 
Osgood Scale Company, Box 204, 





























THE MARKETS. 
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Have you ever realized the tremendous amount of fertilizer washed 
away every year by rain ? 


Every year the farmers of the South are robbed of thousands of dollars mk 
of fertilizer which is leached away in the drainage. 


WIT IS NOT NECESSARY | g 


No longer de you need to sustain such heavy losses. 


There is ‘a fertilizer which has repeatedly produced largest yields a 44 


7 
/ least expense. 
Magnificent crops of cotton, corn, truck and fruit have been produced by it. 


But best of all the plant food it contains cannot be washed from the soil by 
y rains nor leached away in the drainage. 


Ncither will it revert to insoluble compounds. It is called 


iy THOMAS PHOSPHATE(§;*) 


For years it has been the stand-by of the Germans, who are wonders at the art 


of agriculture. 
We are importing it for the American Farmer. 
ANALYSIS. 


+ Toral Phosphoric Acid. . 15 to 18% i 
Available Phospheric Acid Po to 16% I 

Moisture . . 0t0 0.10% 
Insoluble Piespheds Acid. 2 to 3% 


} Write for our booklet ‘“Thomas Basic Slag Phosphate and Its Uses” 
’ The COE-MORTIMER CO., Charleston, S.C. 
4/ 


T. D. DARLINGTON, Manager Southern Department. 
‘Fertilizer Materials _ Home onal ie 
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Fossilized Sea Animals and Shell Fish---Ground 


A natural lime with strong fertilizing properties. Highly beneficial to all soils. 
Increases all crops. Sow broadcast before or after seeding wheat, oats, alfalfa, clover, 
cotton or peanuts and you will be amply repaid. 1 ton $6.00, 10 tons $55.00, 20 tons $100.00, 
100 tons $450.00, Net Cash, in bags f. o. b. New Bern, N. C. 


PORTER-BROWN CHEMICAL CO., SOLE Manuracturers. NEW BERN,’ N. C. 























Binghamton, N. Y. 

















RALEIGH COTTON. 
Raleigh, N. C., Nov. a” eae 
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CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPL&ES. 
Charleston, S. C., Nov. 20, 1909. 








p68 . C. R. Sides, packed.......- 1334 
D. §. Be peties. packed .... ....-. ia 
p AB we ES Meavacannk ann enee 34 
Hams—Choice, as to size and 
Drand .... .... --2c cece cenecoccse 17 
Lard—Pure—Tierces........------ 14% 
Pearl meal .... ..2- 222 cece enee- 0-2 $1.80 
eal, common ....-.-.------------ 1.75 
Hay—Timothy .....--------------- 1.00 to “= 
92 
55 
ixed . 52 
Feed—Cracked corn ‘per ‘bushel -- 85 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds -.-.-.. 1,60 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds .... 1.50 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds -.---. 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds. ..-.-.-. 1,60 
Hulls. per 100 pounds .-....-.---- L 
70 
85 
6% 
6.75 
6.50 
6.00 
5.50 





RICHMOND TOBAOOO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
Although we have had no rain 
worth speaking of we have had sev- 
eral damp mornings, consequently 
we have had very large receipts this 


very successful from the standpoint 
of the farmer, as prices have aver- 
aged fully 13 cents, some piles bring- 
ing as high as 25 cents per pound. 
The quantity of Burley, however, has 
not been large. Of fired tobaccos 
very little has been offered so far, 
but we expect that receipts will be- 
come larger soon. So far the crop 
shows a great deal of green tobacco, 
and a considerable quantity of tobac- 
co mixed in color, from yellow to 
dark brown. This we think is due 
to the dry spell which we had, which 
prevented the tobacco from running 
in the barns. It is to be hoped and 
expected that later on tobaccos of- 
fered will be of a more uniform 
color. 














| 5 3s 
6 9 
9 10 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 
5 @7 5 7 
7@9 7 9 
9 @il 























“PETERSBURG PEANUTS. 
Petersburg, Va.. Nov: 20, 1909. 





Banish, Ter VIM asccsmncsacncsarccecsens $1,15 
Virginia, 
Machine picked, per pound, ......-. 2% to ax 


Shelling stock, per pound, ........... 

















week. The Burley sales have he 







GET MY PRICE 25 


Buy direct from the biggest . 
spreader factory in the world. ae aN 
—My pricehas madeit—Nosuch & < 
price as I make enthishigh “yi 
grade spreader has ever been 
made before in all manure 
spreader history. I save you 
$50. Here’s the secret and reason: 
. aa you a price on one based 

a 25,000 quantity and pay the 
freight right to your station. You 
only pay for actual material, labor and 
one small profit, based on ‘this enore 
mous quantity ona 6 Sizes 


Get my bran new proposition 
with proof—lowest price ever 
made on a first class spreader, 
= my agreement to pay you 


back your money after you try 
it 12 months if it’s not a paying investment How’s that for a proposition? If I did not 
have best spreader I would not dare make such an offer. 20,000 farmers have stam 
their = K. onit. They all tried. it 30 days f free just like I ask zo to try it—30 DAYS FREE. 
Pp me a postal, and say—"*Ca oway, sendme me peer new proposition and Big Spreader BOOK FREE 
with low prices direct from your ure talso make a new complete steel gear Spreader—70-bu size. 
H. Guthberson, Gladbrook, Iowa. **Works fine, yates T. F. Stice, Oswego, Kans. ‘‘Often pull it with my 
all kinds of manure better than any Spreader I ever saw. smallbuggy team. Does goodwork. Have always used 
So simple, nothing to get out of repair as compared with the before. Galloway much the best. If going % 
~other spreaders.’’ buy a dozen more they would all be Galloways. 


WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY,;-679 Galioway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA 























Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 
4 | 7@9 |G 
9 @11 
11 @15 
Smokers 








Old Virginia Sun Cured Tobacco 
Manufactured y R. A. Patterson Tobacco Co. scunon, va 























When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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The Profitable Layer. 


To Make Her Requires Good Ancestry, Good Feeding and Good Care 
—Do Not Force the Pullets. 


years has taught me it is use-| 

less to breed for egg produc- i 
tion unless the poultryman feeds sci- 
entifically and a regular, balanced ra- 
tion. A strain of heavy-laying hens | 
can be built up just the same as can | 
a pen of prolific, milk-producing cows. 
And the hen will fail to produce the 
eggs in sufficient numbers to make it | 
worth while unless she is intelligent- 
ly cared for. 

Some poultrymen go into a spasm | 
of delight if their pullets begin to lay | 
when four or five months of age. 
They do not consider that five months, 
for the sitting breeds especially, is 
much too early for them to begin. 
The result is that their period of use- 
fulness is short. The farmer who 
wants to get the best results from 
his cows is careful not to force them. 
He does not allow them to give birth 
to a calf until they have thoroughly 
matured. Why, then, should the fan- 
cier force his pullets to lay before 
they are ready. 

A pullet to be a first-class layer, 
must be the daughter of a prolific 
hen. Heredity is usually strong in 
poultry. This is half the battle. Now, 
your pullet must be well matured be- 
fore you expect her to begin egg-pro- 
ducing operations. She should have 
an abundance of food, water, and 
shell-making material. Throw wheat 
and cracked corn in the litter, keep 


EGGS $1.50 For Sitting of 15 EGGS 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houdans, Block Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas and C.I Games. {Large 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25for13. . . 
Send for folder, it's free. 


mai Y EXPERIENCE of several 
NS 














scratch and will not take on too much 





NEVIN POUL TRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


EGGS BUTTERCUPS, the new 





chicken. 15 eggs, $2 00. 
Barred Minorcas, the new 








Minorca. 15 eggs, $5 00. 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds. $2.00 for15 
eggs. 
GC S.. "EAL, 
Brunswick, Ga. 
COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS W! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what vou want and send a red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - Haley, Tenn. 


ROSE-COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 

be 77 from exhibition stock, $2.00 for 15; fine 
ity, $1.00; trios $5.00. Hens $1.50. 

Mt P, LOCKHART, -- Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Agent Prairie State Incubators and Brooders, 


i Want to Sell Barred P. Rocks, S.C. Brown 
Leghorn and Rbode Island 
Hens: and 4 pairs cf genuine Maliard Ducks. 
prices. bo do bg want? Write 
H. B. GEE 
tdeeoctiin’ "Tenn. 











to make big money 
in the chicken business. 
Write for Free Poultry Book. 
High prices paid for early chicks. 


my Also learn all about the wonderful 
Sure Hatch Incubator 


We want yor want you to know io know how. good this oe is— 

How much stronger, better built and st tis than 
How simple it pe. hat little 

ds—Why we build it of 


any other— 
What little attention it ne 
California Red Wood— Per! ect insulation—How per- 
fectly our regulator works—How you save all the 
dealer's key and many other good points about 
the Sure Hatch. Your name and address 
Write now. 


ona conch brings our book. 
The Sure Hatch 
incubator Co. 
Box 88, , 
Fremont, Nebr. 








We guarantee the reliability of al) 
advertising we carry. 


her working all day. Action is the 
principal thing after all. 

Always keep old stock separate 
from the young. Young birds require 
more feed than do fully matured 
stock, providing the old stock is not 
laying. If laying, feed them more; 
they will require it. The Plymouth 
Rocks will grow too fat if you do not 
watch them. The Leghorns will 


flesh, being naturally of an active dis- 
position. They are constantly search- 
ing and digging for food. The heav- 
ier. breeds do not forage as well as 
do the Leghorns and other smaller 
varieties, thus every condition must 
be met and intelligently negotiated. 
UNCLE JO. 





Poultry at Mecklenburg County 
Fair. 


The poultry department of the 
Meeklenburg County Fair has suffer- 
ed for several years on account of 
lack of room, but the exhibit this 
year was an excellent one and the 
arrangements were the best possible 
under existing conditions. 

There were about 800 fowls on ex- 
hibition, and the quality in most va- 
rieties was high. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks for some 
reason have not been as good a class 
at any of the North Carolina fairs 
this season as we have been accus- 
tomed to have. There were, how- 
ever, a few good ones. White Plym- 
outh Rocks, while small, had some 
good birds. Buff Plymouth Rocks, a 
good class. 

In Wyandottes there were good 
displays of Whites and Partridge, 
but the Columbian carried off the 
palm for unusual quality. The dis- 
play of this variety, made by H. E. 
Cain, of Asheville, would do credit to 
any of the large winter shows. 

White and Brown Leghorns were 
both good classes. The principal 
winners in the former being Gara- 
baldi & Thomas, of Charlotte, and 
in the latter, Green & Scholtz. War- 
din Brothers, of Charlotte, were also 
winters in both these classes. 

The Cornish Indian Games were a 
large class and the quality was good. 

The special prizes offered by the 
Association for thé exhibits of not 
less than fourteen females and two 
males of any one variety were very 
closely contested for. Garabaldi & 
Thomas won first on their exhibit of 
S. C. White Legorns with a score of 
43 points. H. E. Cain, second, 41 
points, on exhibit of Columbian Wy- 
andottes, and Green & Scholtz, 41 
points, on S. C. Brown Leghorns. 

The special for best pen, all va- 
rieties competing was won by H. E. 
Cain, on Columbian Wyandottes. 

The exhibit was made almost 
entirely by local breeders and reflect- 
ed great credit on the poultry breed- 
ers of Mecklenburg Counties. Per- 
haps some of the credit should go 
to the Charlotte Poultry Association, 
whose work for better poultry and 
more of it for the past thirteen years 
has helped to make possible the fine 
exhibit seen at the fair this year. 


J. S. JEFFREY. 





It startles some people to know that 
the old mongrel hen did pretty well 
to lay about sixty eggs during the 
year, while enterprising breeders 
now have down-to-date hens that lay 
from 200 to 230 or 240 eggs during 


ing an Early Crop of Cotton. 

No. 110—Rice Culture. 

No. 356-——Peanuts. 

No. 318—Cowpeas. 

No. 339—Alfalfa. 

No. 372—Soy Beans. 

No. 315—Progress in Legume In- 
oculation. 

No. 101—WMillets. 

No. 164—Rape as a Forage Plant. 
No. 246—Sacchar_.2 Sorghum for 
Forage. 

Live Stock Husbandry. 
Bulletin, U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Nos. 61 and 62—The Score 
Card in Stock Judging. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
Feeding of Farm Animals. 
No. 100--Hog Raising in the South. 
No. 205—Pig Management. 

U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Bulletin No. 47 (3 parts)—-The Hog 
Industry. 

No. 103—-Experiment in Beef Pro- 
duction. 

U. S. Office of Experiment Stations 
Bulletin No. 125—-A Digest of Recent 
Experiments on Horse Feeding. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 170—Prin- 
ciples of Horse Feeding. 

U. S. Bureau of Entomology, Bul- 
letin No. 1 (new series)—-The Honey 
Bee. 
Farmers’ 
Keeping. 


22—The 


Bulletin No. 59—Bee 
Dairying. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 106—Breeds 
of Dairy Cattle. 
No. 55—The Dairy Herd. 
No. 42—Facts About Milk. 
No. 63—Care of Milk on the Farm. 
No. 241—Butter Making on the 
Farm. 
No. 348—Bacteria in Milk. 
No. 349—The Dairy Industry in 
the South. 
Poultry. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 51—Stand- 
ard Varieties of Chickens. 
No. 200—Turkeys. 
No. 287—Poultry Management. 
No. 357—Methods of Poultry Man- 
agement. 

Fruits and Truck Crops. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 154—-The 
Home Fruit Garden. 

No. 181—Pruning. 
No. 33—Peach Growing for Market. 
No. 118—Grape Growing in the 
South. 
No. 156—The Home Vineyard. 
No. 113—The Apple and How to 
Grow It. 
No. 255-—-The Home Vegetable Gar- 
den. 

No. 35—Potato Culture. 

No. 324—Sweet Potatoes. 

No. 220—Tomatoes. 

Diseases and Insect Pests. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 47—Insects 
Affecting the Cotton Plant. 

No. 333—Cotton Wilt. is 

No. 127—Important Insecticides. 

No. 145—Carbon-Bisulphide as an 
Insecticide. 

No. 155-—How Insects Affect Health 
in Rural Districts. 

No. 243—-Fungicides and Their Use 
in Preventing Diseases of Fruits. 

No. 250—The Prevention of Smut 
in Wheat and Oats. 


Farm Management. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 187—Drain- 
age of Farm Lands. 
No. 347—The 
Equipment. 
No. 242—-An Example of Modern 
Farming. 
No. 326—Building Up a Run-Down 
Cotton Plantation. 
No. 299—Diversified Farming Un- 
der the Plantation System. 
No. 364--A Profitable Cotton Farm. 


In many cases the State experiment 


Repair of Farm 








the same time. 


$500 More a Year Farming. 


(Continued from Page 3.) 


subjects which will fit the conditions 
of our readers as well or better, but 
we have confined our suggestions to 
the bulletins of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture which are still avail- 
able, because many of the most valu- 
able State bulletins are exhausted 
and can not now be obtained. For 
any of the bulletins named write 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or to your Congressman. 
They will be sent to you free of 
charge. 

Next week we shall suggest a list 
of books and other publications cov- 
ering general farm subjects. This 
will be an advanced course, as it 
were, and most of the publications 
will have to be paid for if obtained. 


ROOFINGS 


vs ACME = 
Double ae 7 


(Sanaed both sides) 
1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90; 3 ply at $2.25 
per square. 


| “ ELECTROID ” | 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth finish) 


1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90; 3 ply at $2.25 
per square. 


| “ UNIVERSAL” | 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very - ail at $2.60 
r equi 


























The above are the pon grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rovfing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they wilt last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 
Tne prices named inciude suflicient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Nalis and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are piaced in the core of each 
oll, to properly iay the same, 


We Prepay Freight to your Railroad Station 
Wesel cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Budlding Papers, but the above are the 
best and most evonom: mica 1. 
Samples and Catalog ‘KF’ mailed free for the 
a) hl ea ‘neat we 


Carolina Portland “Cement Company 


CHARLESTON, S. C. , 
Get our Priees Cement, Lime, Plaster, &o, &o 


|15 Cents a Rod | 























For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16e for 
26-inch; 19e for Sl-inch; 22 1-2e t 
for 3inch; 27e for a 47-inch | 
‘ence. inch Poultry 









































KITSELMAN BROS. 


MUNCIE, IND. 
BROW N For Rabbits, 


Chickens, Hogs, Sheep, 
Horses, Cattle. 160styles. Big 
heavy No. 9 galvanized Coiled 
m= Spring rust proof wires, Will defy 
a= stock, wind and weather. Free sampie 

m &cat'e: 15 to35¢ perrod. Wepay freight £ 
The Browa Fence & Wire Co. SEF 
, DEPT. xy, Cleveland, 0. ie 


FENCE 3 Strongest 


Made of High Carbon es Strength 
Coiled Wise. Heavily Galvanized to 
factory prices on SO days" free trial. 
AN We pay all freight. aineighte of tard 
poul fence. Gataicg Fres. 
COmLED SPRING FENCE OC. 
Boz 72 Winerscter. indlens. 
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heaper than wood for 
Ornamental Fence fin 'churenes,cem- 

eteries, Public Grounds. Also Wrought Iron Fence. Catalogue 

free. Write for Special Offer. 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 656, Decatur, Ind. 












Save time, horses, work 
and money by using an 


Electric Handy Wagon 


Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better. 
Book on ‘Wheel Sense” free. 
Electric Wheel Co. Bx 21 Quincy, III. 
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Growing Cabbage for Spring Use. 
How large a bed will it take 
to plant a pound’ of cabbage 
seed, also, how many plants 
will a pound make? Do you 
think a cold frame will do for 
cabbage? We have very few 
freezes here and could cover the 
cold frame with planks and hay 
for a few days. AS Py 
Oktibbeha Co., Miss. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

A cold frame will be all sufficient 
for cabbage plants, but they should 
be transplanted as soon as large 


enough, and set deep enough to cov-|- 


er the entire stem. Sown broadcast 
or in rows they will not make as fine 
plants as they will if transplanted 
and the stems’. protected from 
freezes. They should be transplanted 
about two or three inches apart each 
way. In North Carolina I always 
sowed them the latter part of Sep- 
tember, and set them in the field 
for heading on the north side of a 
ridge to keep them from growing 
tender in winter. Set in cold frames 
of the usual size for glass, a sash 
8x6 feet will cover 1,000 plants or 
more. This is 18 square fet, and 
this much space will grow 2,000 
plants or what you can make from 
an ounce of seed. Hence I would 
allow 300 square feet for a bed to 
sow a pound broadcast, or twice that 
space if sown in rows to remain 
where sown. If not transplanted, it 
will be better to cover the frame 
with cotton cloth in cold nights. 
You can set the plants on the north 
side of three foot lists the first of 
January to make cabbage. 





Pruning and Increasing Raspberries. 


Can you give me some advice 
in your paper, as to raspberries 
—when and how to prune? 

W.. BR. G, 





(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

Red raspberries should be allow- 
ed to make three or four canes from 
the stool, and weak ones should be 
hoed out. Then as soon as the fruit 
is off, cut out the canes that bore 
fruit and cultivate the stools well. 
Blackecap raspberries should have 
their canes pinched at about three 
or four feet, to cause them to branch 
well. The fruiting canes of these 
are also cut out after fruiting and 
only three canes trained up for the 
next season. Blackcaps are increas- 
ed by bending the tips of the canes 
to the ground and covering them, 
and each tip will make a good plant. 
This is done at midsummer with the 
canes for the next year’s fruiting. 
Red raspberries are increased by 
making cuttings of the roots about 
three inches long and burying them 
in a box filled with sand for the win- 
ter and then planting them in nur- 
sery rows in spring to make plants 
for transplanting in the fall. These 
are far better than suckers from the 
hills. 





How to Blanch Celery. 


I have a nice lot of celery. It 
is the first I have raised and I 
don’t know how to bleach it. I 
have seen where some say put it 
in a pit or trench and cover it 
over with plank. Please let me 
know how to bleach it. 

Cc. §. W. 

Franklin Co., N. C. 

(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 


Celery always throws its leaves flat 


be done in blanching it is to ‘‘handle’’ 
it as the gardeners say. That is, to 
gather up the leaves with the hand 
and pack earth to each plant enough 
to hold it up straight. Some do this 
by slipping strong rubber bands over 
each plant till the earth is packed to 
it, or by taking a string with a peg 
in the end and sticking this at the 
end of the row and then taking a turn 
around each plant and sticking the 
peg at the other end in the ground to 
hold it up till the earth is applied and 
packed down by hand. Then carry 
up the soil on each side of the row, 
beating it down with the spade so as 
to carry it up sloping from a foot 
wide at base to six inches at top. Just 
keep the tops above the earth and 
keep adding more earth till late in 
this month and then cover it all over 
and cever the row with pine straw to 
keep frost out. It should then be 
blanched by Christmas. 

I grow it in beds six feet wide with 
rows across the bed a foot apart and 
the plants 6 inches apart:in the rows, 
and earth up the whole bed and cover 
with straw about the first of Decem- 
ber. 





Meeting of Virginia Horticulturists. 


The annual meeting of the Vir- 
ginia State Horticultural Society will 
be held at Winchester, Va., on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, January 5-6, 
1910, when a program of unusual in- 
terest will be presented. The speak- 
ers will include Messrs. Geo. B. 
Brackett, M. B. Waite, and W. M. 
Scott, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Dr. S. W. 
Fletcher, H. L. Price and T. C. John- 
son, of the Virginia State Experi- 
ment Station; H. W. Collingwood, 
of the Rural New Yorker; Hon. Hen- 
ry Stuart, and other prominent hor- 
ticulturists of Virginia. There will 
also be a large exhibit of fruits dis- 
played. Walter Whately, Crozet, Va., 
is secretary. 





For the past eight or nine years the 
importation of nuts into the United 
States has been rapidly increasing. 
It is now—in value—over three times 
as great as it was at the beginning of 
the present century. One reason for 
this is the inadequate supply. An- 
other is the more general recognition 
of their value as a food product, and 
still another is the extended new uses 
to which they are found adaptable. 





How many farmers are going to 
enter the corn contests next year? 
Better turn land now very deep and 
give it a good winter cover crop, fer- 
tilizing and manuring heavily.—H. 
Eugene Fant. 














“FIND PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN | 
GROWING GOOD PECAN TREES 


_, But the stock must be peliable—that 8 vital. Our 
¢ecan trees are grown in the best section of the 
Pecan belt, by a specialist with a successful record 
BoA peat have a fine future—nuts popular, oe 
ogt the em the timber in grees demand. Now 
Yast § 4 pa to start a gro 
z= Seee » illustrated ‘booklet on Southern 4 
We guarantee a “‘equare 
Ns a] Ageyee that isn’t right. : 
~ JEFFERSON NURSERY CO. 


|, Box A-28 Monticello, “lorida | 


PECAN 


TREES BEST VARIETIES. 
eo SPECIAL LOW PRICE’. 


} traitbeart ing 





















It has been proved beyond all doubt that 


Potatoes 


need Potash in Sulfate form to produce ound, heavy tubers free from 
scab and rich in the starchy elements that makes the mealy, well- 
flavored potato that everybody likes and will pay a little more to get. 






















Sulfate of Potash. Two lbs. 


Send for L: 
Piled by experts. 





Potash Pays 


Be sure your commercial fertilizer is balancéd with at least 9 per cent. of 
Sulfate of Potash to each 100 Ibs. of 
fertilizer i increases the Potash total 1 per cent. 
rature about soil, crops, manures and fertilizers—com- 
Mailed on request—Free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Atlanta, Ga., 1224 Candler Bldg. 
Chicago, Monadnock Block 


New York, 93 Nassau St. 





Beautify Your Home 


Plant an Amoor River Privet Hedge 
Prettier than a fence. Always green 
aud Will last a lifetime. 


me your orders at once. 
THE BLANTON NURSERY, 
R. No. 2, Shelby, N.C. 


CABBAGE PLANTS! 


Large, stocky pla: > of the very earliest 
varieties, new re and guaranteed to 
pl ase. For best results set in Nov. before 
cold, wet, freezing weather sets in. Price— 
single 1,000, $1.25; 2.000 ‘to 5,000, $1.00 per 1,000 
Special prices on large lots. Full directions 
for growing early cabbage with every order if 
Ww. L. KIVETT, 


desired. 
High Point, N. C. 


GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 


At a Small Cost. 


Whether a small home orchard or on a com- 
mercial scalé, our free catalogue will assist 


you, 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
MONTICELLO, Fla. 











PRAT 


BOND XO 1D) De 


Will positively destroy os 2 JOSE SCALE and 2s 


om —— more eff saectire x... A cheaper 





Ons gain 
20 | gsions spear by simp “4 adding water: 


5 & PRATT CO. 38 CHURCH ST. MEW YORK CITY 


Lame 
1 oaks 16 
Send for 





We guarantee the reliability of all 
advertising we carry. 


Nice plants at $3.00 per hundred. Send | read 




































WHERE TO SHIP. 














We recommend the advertisers in this de- 
partment of The Progressive Farmer to our 
ers a8 persons to whom Fruit, Truck, 
Poultry, Eggs. etc., may be consigned without 
taking the risk of not receiving a square d 
All of them have good finaneial ratings and 
reputations for honesty. Commission men 
cannot, of course, control market changes, 
80 our guarantee as to them is that 
they are upright, will treat you fairly, and 
make prompt returns. When you havesome- 
thing to sell, ask them to send you market quo- 
tations so as to reach you on the day—or the 
day before—you want to ship, and you will 
make but few mistakes. 








BALTIMORE 





OG. P. TATEM. W. 8. GAVAN. 
C. P. TATEM & CO., 
Fruits amd Produce, 
121 Light Street. BALTIMORE, Mp. 





PHILADELPHIA 


WM. WEINERT @& Co., 
Fanoy Fruits and Vegetables, 
Front & Vine Sts., and Second & Dock Sts. 
Shipments Solicited. 











WASHINGTON. 


ERNEST M. MERRICK', 
937-939 B St., N. W., 
Frult and Produoce. 


Southern Fruits and Vegetables a Speecialty. 
J.H.&H J. KLEIN, 


(927 B St., Northwest, 
Commission Merchants, 











Southern and Northern Produce. Consignments Solicited. 
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we rR ee 


Almost Every Tree and Shrub in the 
South, Including Fruit Trees, 


And the product of our Nursery is the ideal stock 
There is no finer lot of Evergreens or 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs, Vines, etc., grownthan y } 
we have ready for shipment. 
them in the ground now they will have plen- \ 
ty of time to make new root-growth before i. 
real cold weather sets in, and next spriag 
they will bud forth in all their beauty. 


VAN LINDLEY TREES 
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By getting 
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the asking. 


Box 106. 








on the ground, and the first thing to 


BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA 





are grown especially for Southern orchards—we 

have been learning for a lifetime how to grow 
them for this purpose. 

Send for our catalog at onee, and learn of 

our wonderful stock. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO.,_ - K 











The book is yours for 





Pomona, N. C. 
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$50 TO$300 SAVED 


¢ are manufacturers, not merchants. Save d/ alers, 
jobbers and catalog house profit. I'll save you from 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.~—Price direct to you 
lower than dealers or jobbers have to pay for 
similar engines in carload lots for spot cash. 


GALLOWAY 


Price and quality speak for themselves 












and you are to be the sole judge. 
Sell your poorest horse and buy a io or money 
Y back. Write forspec- 


&-H.-P. only$119.50 /. 
= é ial proposition. All 
> you pay me is for raw 
me2‘erial, labor and 
vA one small profit. Send fos 
my big BOOK FREE. 


‘Wm. Galloway, Pres. 


Wm. Galloway Co. 
675 Galloway Statiog 
Waterloo, lowa~ 





Farming is Profitable 
In Southern Railway Territory. 


There is no better oecupa- 
tion for the Average Man than 
Farming and no Section is Sua- 
perior to the South for a Good 
Farmer. Farming is a Great 
Business and should by carried 
on by the Application of the 
Best Business Principles. The 
Proper Location, the Study of 
Soils, Seed Selection, the Wise 
Ohoice and Rotation of Orops 
and Careful Cultivation will 
bring Assured Success. 

We are in position to Aid You 
in the Selection of the Proper 
Location in Districts whieh Pre- 
sent Splendid Advantages and 
Opportunities. In Writing tell 
us What You Want. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Washington, D, C. 


Special Train With Pullman to Ports- 
mouth-Norfolk, Account Foot Ball 
Game, Via Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way, Nov. 25th, Thanksgiving Day. 


Account Annual Foot Ball Game, A. M. C. 
va V. P. I., at Portsmouth-Norfolk, the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway will operate SPEUI- 
.AL TRAIN from RALEIGH AND DURHAM 
to this point, with Pullman Sleeping cars and 
Vestibule coaches. 

Leave Raleigh, 12:0 midnight. Novy. 24th, 
Dorham, 11:45 p, m., Oxford, 10:00 p. m., Louis- 
burg, 10:00 p. m., Henderson, 1:30 a. m., 25th, 
Norlina for Portsmouth, 2:00a. m., Littleton, 
2:35 a, m., Weldon, 330a. m., arrfving at Ports- 
mouth, 6:30 a. m., Thanksgiving morning, re- 
main in coaches and sieeper untii 8:00 a. m. 
Returning leave Portsmouth only on SPE ‘I- 
ALTRAIN at 12:00 midnight, Nov. 25th; tick- 
ets also good returning from Purtsmouth at 
9:25 a. m., Friday, November 26th. 

Round-trip rates good on above SPECIAL, 
$8.00 from Raieigh, Durham, Oxford, Louis- 
burg, Henderson, inclusive, $2.50 Greystone 
to Littleton to Portsmouth, inclusive, $2.00 
from Thelma and Weldon, inclusive, to Ports- 


mout 
In addition to the above tickets, on same 
basis will be sold from all points South of 
eigh for afternoon and night trains of 
November 24th, with the exception of No. 84; 
good returning on all regular trains from 
Portsmouth night of November 2th and 
morning of November 26th. 
Reduced rate tickets willalso be sold from all 
points in North Carolina, including Chester 
and Cheraw, S. C., for all trains November 
24th, with final return limit November 27th. 
Those who desire Pullman reservations 
should make their reservations in advance 
as Pulimans will only be provided to take 
care of advance reservations. 
} See posters and ticket agents for additional 





Pullman reservations in both directions, 
C. H. GATTIS, D. P. A 















Send 
coupon or postal 
for our /ow, factory 
price. Rea/ Free Trial 
—Cash or Credit Offer— 
Unlimited - Time Guar- 
antee, and the One 


Best Book. 









In five years this machine has revolutionized disc 
harrowing on the farm—revolutionized the harrow busi- 
ness—and made a reputation for itself that no other disc 





up end thrust; sections do not 
tun together in the _ center; 
rigid steel adjustablestandard; pipe oilers 
away from dirt and most convenient; 
shifter bars and adjustable bumpers; 
double levers; indestructible steel 
spools between blades; steel ._ y/ 
sections; no breaking. “sj 


q 






ium 17 Sizes 













Here 
Is the Only Real 
Tongueless Disc— 
We Will Prove It 


It was the first and still is the only genuine. 
All other ‘‘tongueless’’ discs are weak imitations of 
the Detroit-American — are make-shifts — old-style 
discs with tongue cut off and trucks stuck under in 
front. Remember, that the Tongueless Disc is sold only 
by us, direct from factory to farm. Let no dealer or mail- 
order man give you an imitation. We sell to no dealers-— 
only direct, at low factory price. Get our book. Then you’ll 
be prepared to tell all the others that you can do better. 


4 to 10 Feet 










For Your Protection 
on Prices of Har- 
rows — Manure 











the work as we say it will, send us the price—if not, return the machine. Wetake 9° & s 
care of the freight in both cases; the test won’t cost you a nickel. i 4 °o” oO 


oO 
Big, Money-saving Book Free ese 
Not only best Harrow book published, but best book on Manure a s 
Spreaders—the famous Detrolt-Americans at cut prices, best book on Cul- Ss fa 
tivators—all at lowest factory prices and on same liberal terms. Send se Ow ‘ . oe 
coupon or postal for this guide to the right harrow at the right price. AAS) Pe DE kat” ae 3" 


s : gas 
American Harrow Co., 7174 Hastings St., Detroit, Mich. LS, Pe Sf Jf * 


has ever made. All-steel frame. Hard-maple bearings take 


Don’t get into another season without this saver of horses— t 4. FL 
this saver of bother—this better working harrow. Does away with Cultivators ¢ Rs roe 
the tongue-thrashing and jamming of horses, that pulls them down or Get Our Big 0 we 
puts them out of use entirely, just when most needed. Free 4° 5° Py 

Just let us send you one on seer ¥ 

CA 
30 Days’ Free Trial—No Money —No Deposit 7° 
Cash or Credit—Take Your Choice oe 

We want to quote you a price that you will find mighty interesting and we want ? a - 

you to try this harrow entirely at our risk. Use it a month—or even more. If it does "4 “a oo 












beuer than Ever—at the Same 
Low Faciory, Price-—the One 
Genuine Tongueless Dise 


Detroit-American 


and 
Styles—Cut From 


Fd 


Spreaders and +. 


Prompt Delivery Insured—Warehouses in many cities ‘ Ser aw Oe & | 





‘Let Us Mail You This Big Money (yore ti. (i 
Saving Bock Today—Postage Paid'*# |i 


We jon’t want you to promise to buy, just let us mail you the Big Book Free, postpaid, and show aya 
you what really wonderfully low prices we are making on strictly high grade vehic It shows over 
one hundred and fifty styles of Vehicles and Harness to select from; tells you how to select, how to 
order, how to care for your Vehicles and much valuable information. It shows genuine high grade 
75.00 Top Buggies for $49.00; $85.00 Buggies for $55.00; $75.00 Runabouts for $50.00: $100.00 Surrey 
oe $75.00. Wecan save you $20.00 to $50.00 on many other styles. 
We Offer Harness at Cost, Lowest Freight Rates Satisfactior 
or Moner Back, Direct Quick Shipment From Twe Factories. 
A reputation of five years’ honest dealing; ten thousand satisfied customers and a real 
guarantee that protects you from any loss, d in shi t, or defects in workmanship 
or material is back of every Golder Eagle Vehicle. Write us today. * postal will do 


POLNEM FACIE RUCEW CH Ctotiog g. 159 Sloewenr Avo ATIANTA CB 



















400 sold in 8 months. For 10 years 


$ HAY PRESS fitetsandein use. Over 
we’ve made them. Shipped on 6 days’ 


Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited. 





‘ee addressing the undersigned for 


Raleigh, N. C. 


trial direct from factory. Write for booklet, 
WATKINS HAY PRESS CO.. Atlante. Ge. 








Are 


ped Horses 


orth More 


Horse doctors and authorities recommend that horses be clipped in 
season. This applies particularly to farm horses. 


Gold Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prise North Oarolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any MM on the Market. 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one. 
The only pertable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
the finest bread meal to be had, while as 
good as any other mili for teed, 





They work bet- 



















ter, sleep better and keepin better condition if they are without a long, 
heavy, Sweaty coatof hair. They are less liable to catch cold andcan 
be cleaned in one fourth the usual time. Long hair saps ahorse’s energy. 
No man can work in a heavy fur overcoat all 
the time, neither can a horse work under similar 
conditions. This is especially true in the spring 
when a horse is soft. 

aH H The Stewart machine {is so simple 
Clipping 1S Easy that anybody can clip horses o 
guiding the knife while the crank is turned. We have 
made it so durable that it will last a life-time, giving good 
service all the time; this wonderful durability is obtained 
because working parts are enclosed from dust and dirtand 
run in oil, and because all gears are cut from the sohd steel bar and are made file hard. 

all fant H is a better: machin 

The StewartNo. 1,23", Horse Clipping Machine §,.2,2°Scr machine has 
above stated—but it COSTS LESSthan mostothers. This is because thereare FEW 
PARTS and no DELICATE MECHANISM. It's as simply made as it is operated, 
so we can sell the WORLD'S BEST MACHINE —the Stewart— for... $7.50 
Order Today. Get it from your local dealer or send $2.00 with order and pay balance 
to expressman. Catalog sent free. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 157 OHIO STREET, cuicase 
































THR ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Are men and firms of known relia bility, and will do as they promise. 





coeruer 
Write to-day for full information to 
W. C. MEADOWS MILL CO., 

BexF, : Poor’s Knob, N. C. 


Or to WIVERNAWORAL HARVESTER CB.. Charlotte, 
N. O., Atlanta, Ga., Richmond, Va: 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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IS A GENUINE HUSTLER! Itisthelightest 
running, easiest handled, fastest cutter, most 
durable and satisfactory Saw Millon the market, 
No other mill in the world has so many time and labor 
saving inventions all in one, at such a low price. It has 

steel head blocks, bottom and top dogs, automatic offset 
= of the log when gigged back, spring receder, steel 
lined carriage, taper knees, wire cable drive, etc. We 
— also build Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers and 

Matchers, Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. Write for prices, 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 






Capacity. Wri.e us at once 
for catalogue No. 104. 








